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VOCABULA.RY 0 ¥ DIALECTS 


SPOKEN IN THE 

NICOBAK AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 


My reasons for writing this Vocabulary have been as follow :— 
to enable officers deputed on duty to the Nicobars to keep up 
communication with this truly remarkable people, and Clnd,) espe¬ 
cially I wish to secure to the scientific world the languages of these 
people, who are fast dying out. Several small collections have been 
at different times made, from which I have extracted only a few 
words that were unknown to me, and which have been noted in 
every case. The first collection of words of the Nancowry dialect 
was made by Surgeon Fontana, who was there from April to Sep¬ 
tember 1778 in an Austrian vessel, the Joseph and Theresa, The 
next was made by the Revd. D. Rosen, a Danish clergyman, who 
was there from August 1831 till December 1834 : he saw a good 
deal of the natives and was a general favorite with them. It is to 
be regretted that when his house was burnt at Nancowry most of 
his papers were destroyed, but in his Erindringer fra mil Ophold 
paa de Nikoharshe Qer KjSbenkavn (Copenhagen, 1839,) he gives 
sixty-three words in addition to the numerals. In 1846 a few words 
were collected by Father Barbe, a French priest from the Straits of 
Malacca, who came on a flying visit in his own little schooner, the 
Carolina, He was accompanied by M. Laoram]>e, who had stiiyod 
on Teressa Island as a missionAry, and was thus able to obtain the 
best information about the islands. The Commander'of the Danish 
Government Steamer Ganges gave them a passage in his shin, (which 
was at the time at Little Nicobat,) to Teressa and Katohall Islands, 
where M . Lacrampe landed to take away some property left behind 
by the French Mission a short tina^ before. Dr, Rink, the present 
director of the Greenland trade> who was a member of the Galatea 
Expedition, has written a paper on the geology of the islands, and 
mtn lions a few Nicobarese words. He came there in December 
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184-5 and left in May 1846. The Austrian vef=sel Novara was 
in 1862. Her stay among the islands lasted only a month, eleven 
days of which were spent at Nancowry, and a collection of words 
was made. In 1869, when the Indian Government took possession 
of the islands, Mr. A. C. Man, a passenger accompanying the 
expedition, collected some words; his brother, Mr. E. 11. Man, 
Assistant Superintendent of Port Blair and Nicohars, made also 
a list soon after his arrival in 1871. It would therefore appear 
from the above that many collections were raa<le, but with the 
exception of the Revd. D. Rosen, no one had sufficient time to 
learn the language so as to speak it, and his book contains sixty- 
three words only. 

The last column in this Vocahnlary contiiins all the words used 
by the aborigines of the Andamans which I have been a1)le to col¬ 
lect. No apology is necessary for including these, as a great inter¬ 
est has lately been taken in this tribe, who in their ‘ kjokken- 
moddings^ have left distinct marks of their antiquity. They may 
possibly be related to the peo])le mentioned by Wallace in his Malay 
Archipelago as distinct from the Malay element, and may be autoch¬ 
thons. Isolated as they have been in their island home,—cut olf fi om 
the supply of metals and all communication with the outer world,— 
it is possible they may have lost even the record of a higher state 
of civilisation. I think this can be surmisal from certain things 
found in the lower layers of their ^ kjokkenmoddings, ^ such as f)ot- 
tery and iron. I ho])e to be able at a future date to write more 
fully about these interesting records of so ancient a people. 

Of my present list fifty-three words appeared before in tlie Pro^ 
ceediuge of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for June 1870. Mr. O. H. 
Brookes, Extra Assistant Superintendent, Port Blair and Nicobars, 
has kindly given me those marked with his initials. A latly, who 
has taken a great interest in the education of Andamanese children, 
has given me valuable aid in forming my collection, for which I 
would beg to offer my sincere thanks, although not allowed to men¬ 
tion her name. 

AVhen now, after the aid received from others, the number of 
words collected is so very small, it might be inhiTcd by people 
unacquainted with the peculiar circumstances of this convict settle¬ 
ment, that I liad not exerted myself to male a full collection. 
This is, however, not the case. The Andamanese have never been 
in my charge; they are not allowed (o leave their cncampmonts 
and homes to visit the settlement, and when I had the cliance of 
seeing I conversing* with them, they had been taught Hindustani 
nntl preferred to liilk it. (ircatcr opportunities of cuniniuuieati<»i\ 
will doubt t '.q bercafter be opemid, and this Vot'nbnlary will, I r^ust, 
1.0 of some use to any one comrneneing the study oi‘ the Anibnnanese 
dialectM. One column contains W(>rd.s of the Sf)i>bffings, whom 1 
l>t‘)irve ('> lie the aboviginijs of the iSieobars. though little is known 
.'iliont them. The Revd. D. Hoseii sn /s in hi? book 
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to exist a savage people, which probably is of greater antiquity 
‘^than the other. The Nicobarians consider themselves very much 
superior to these savages, whom they compare to monkeys. They 
say that they (i- e,, the savages) wear no clothes, have no houses, 
and live like animals in the dense jungles; fear the sight of other 
human beings, and never come out of their hiding-places excep; 
in search of food, which they sometimes steal from the huts along 
the coast when they perceive them to be deserted.^'* 


Some members of the Galatea Expedition went up the 
Galatea River and thought they had come upon a hut belonging 
to these inland people. Prom the Danish descriptions and from 
what tlie Nancowry people told me, one might infer that they were 
-a tribe of Negritos, like the Andamanese ; but lately I was fortunate 
enough to see one of these Shobsengs. He was a big, strong youth, 
nearly as well built as those of Nancowry. If the Shobftng I saw 
is a fair specimen of his race, ho is of Mongolian origin, the small 
obli(|ue Mongolian eyes being quite a distinct feature. The head is 
otherwise formed, the lower part of the face being more prominent 
and the back of his head not flattened: it is eustinnary with the 
Nancowry people to flatten the heads ot their children. In the laces 
of the men from Trinkut,'Nancowry, Camorta, Katchall and Car 
Nicobar there is little of the Mongolian. Not so, however, with the 
people called * Tatat^ from Schowra. They do not resemble the youth Titb Tatai 
1 saw from Great Nicobar, but their eyes remind me of his. My 
theory is, that the people who inhabited tliese islands before the 
Naimowry race came were of Mongolian origin; that they were 
attacked and driven away from the best places, and a remnant of 
them is now found in the interior of Great Nicobar and on the 
little isolated island of Schowra. They were driven away from 
the fertile alluvial soil and from the eocoanut trees on the coral 
sand. In Nancowry, Camorta, Trinkut and Car Nicobar they 
could not subsist when driven away *from the coast, the sterile 
grass plains not aflording them any means of obUiining food. 

Great Nicobar is entirely covered with dense jungle; the soil is 
fertile, and there they still live. In Schowra they ncike their living 
as potters. They supply the other islands with well-made cooking- 
pots, which they convey in their canoes. The men of Schowra 
are fairer than the Nancowry people, and at Nancowry ihey say 
that tlic girls from Schowra arc the ]>rott.iesi. The pjople at 
Scliowra have largely adopted the Nancowry language. It would 
be vciy inlt.'resiing to discover whether they luive auvihmg in 
common wiHi (licir cousinss in the iiitiU'ior ol the Great Nicobar 
id.ind. Tlic Sliobaings at Great Nicobar are hostile to the 
Na!ic<‘svry pt'oplo who i*osid<* along tlio coast, and not long ago 
a eoestman was killed by taoiu. This happco'.Mi in December 1872. 

Tlie Shobfengs have to he described and tlicir language 
prC'jervetL 1 have only 'been ablo i > obtain a tew wonK:, as u was 
no eii>y matior to obtaiii iIumu from my Rholncng oequaint’inco. 

Thi.s roan profesHAHi to 1 efong to an itiland tribe, .'on! 1 1» ivo 
given Um wrds he me; yet 1 should like to see the tribe 
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in its home. At the Andamans a similar tribe is sp‘»ken of, but 
I think its existence a myth. At the Nicobars the islands are 
so exteiisive that an inland people could subsist; but it is not so 
at the Andamans. I hope, however, to be able to search for these 
Shobsengs before very long. 



Tn« Naxoowbt' I have now done with the foreigners, as I term them, and 
i*BOPi.B. ^ Nancowry people whom I know best, and of whom 

T have seen a good deal, having spent a year and a quarter among 
them. This part of the Vocadiflary was commenced during my 
first stay there, and in the interval between my first and second 
residence Mr. E. H. Man, an Assistant on the Port Blair Estab¬ 
lishment, made iiis collection. 


Where they live. The Nnncowry people, as I call them, inhabit Trinkut, Nan- 
cowry, Camorta, Katchall, Car Nicobar and the coasts of Little 
and Great Nicobars. They may also inhabit Teressa and Bompoka; 
but I do not know, as I have not visited these islands. It would, 
however, appear from the Vocahidary of M. Plaisant that they 
are pure Nancowry people. This race is well worth the trouble of 
a closer investigation. They display a high degree of civilisation. 
Though it is a^ut as democratic a state of society as could well be 
imagined, they are still strictly governed by their old rules and 
customs. Nowhere is property safer than there. I cannot make 
orijrin. out their origin, but I am certain that they are not Burmese, and 

I do not believe that they are related to the Malays; I have reason 
t-o suspect that the so-called aborigines of Formosa are nearer 
relate<l to them than any of their neighbours. This is, however, a 
suggestion only (vide The Mail, September 7th, 1874, Formosa), 
I believe them' to be an ancient people who have preserved their 
old civilisation and religious customs intact, while perhaps their 
religious ideas and theories have gradually died out. Each one can 
do what he or she likes, but within certain limits. The clirrwte 
is sf» mild and the land so rich, that they have everything 
they ret^uire; luxuries only are supplied by foreigners, and doubtless 
it would be best for them to have no intercourse with any foreigners 
at all. They inhabit only the low alluvial coast, where there 
is a roof to shelter their village, and where oocoaiiuts grow. The 
Cacafluuta. cocoaijut tfec is their great mine of wealth. The young nut pro¬ 
vides a cool, sweet drink, far more wholesome than the water 
obtainable, which contains decomposed matter. The rii>e nut forms 
an important part of their diet; tlieir dogs, fowls, and pigs live 
almost entirely on it. Tnulors visit these islands solely for the 
cocoanuts. The coeoanut tree also f:upplies them with palm wine 
and water vosmds. The eocoanut yields oil, which tliey know how 
to extract,- riie diy leaves make beautiful torches, which burn well 
.ind are used while fishing. The bread made from the fruit of the 
r.^ninn-ig PartdtinvH Mdl'ri m much eaten; and fish they can obtain at all 

' soiJsohH, Fadclanus grows to T)erfectlon in thin warm, moist 

eliniuie and in a huif-swampy soil. It re.qunv«, however, great 
labor to extract and cook the edible farinaceous part. The procesti 
of extrueting the is very Icdiou.s v\'ork* A .Bpeoies ol 
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^ ields a farinaceous material, wliicli is eaten; hut tlic Cijcas is 
not cultivated, as it grows so slowly, that it is rare. The forest 
yields capital timber for the posts and planks of their houses, and Timber, 
for boats. The bark of a small tree makes very good twine and 
fishing-lines, and the jungles aboimd in rattan, which they use Rattan, 
for the tying of planks, making baskets, and the like. Wild hog 
abounds, and the jungles contain very few obnoxious animals. On 
none of tlie islands are found deadly poisonous snakes, except on 
Teressa. The people describe this snake as black and making a snakca. 
hissing noise. The worst thief on these islands is a big boa, or 
rather a python {Sc/ineideri), which steals fowls and small pigs. scimUei 

The Areca (betel-nut tree) and the Ckavica (betel-leaf) are very 
common, and are cultivated. In the creeks in the Nancowry group 
and in Sambelong [i, e,, Great and Little Nicobars) the Nipa Nipa/rncficanr, 
fructicans grows, which affords a good thatching material for the 
houses, (in Car Nicobar the lalang grass is used instead). The sea i^ianggrass, 
abounds in fish, which the Nancowry }>eople spear at night by torch- Fiah. 
light from their light canoes. They use also baskets, which are sunk ®**"’**' 
with little stones and left for a couple of nights under water. 

Nets and stakes they’^ do not use, but often fishing-lines. The crabs 
and the crayfish are very large, and oysters are found in some 
places in the southern islands. Turtles they are fond of eating, and 
the tortoise is also caught. Sharks aud alligators are the worst of 
their sea and water enemies. Their boats are, however, very safe, 
and it is thirty years since any one was eaten by" an alligator, 

I think I have shown the resources this people posses.s, and 
that they have all that a people in their state can want,—food, good 
and plentiful; excellent materials for building houf5i3s and making 
boats; a hot, moist climate, the heat seldom much above or much 
under 85® Fahrenheit. Can it be wondered at that they give way 
to the temptations offered to them to load a lazy life ? I hope, 
however, to sliow that the Nancowry people, though they love to be 
lazy and to stretch themselves in the sh.ade to sleep, are neverthe¬ 
less very active when they have anything to do. And what they 
do, they do well. 

The villages are built on the low land below the jungle, and riuMr villages, 
are generally situated behind a coral reef, to be sheltered from the 
sea. In a village there are rarely more than twenty houses, and 
often only two or three. The houses of the Nancowry people and 
their way of living remind me of what 1 have reotl of the remivins 
of villages found in the Swiss lakes, and perhaps many things could 
be explained, from a knowledge of the Nancowry people, which now 
are doubtful. 

The houses are raised on poles some six or eight feet from the xhcirhouacB 
ground and stand below high-water mark, so that the waUu’ washes 
under them ^ hen the tide comes iu and clears away whatever refuse 'vaionnurk. 
miiy be collected underneath them,—which, however, is not very 
iuuoIl as ciicii thing has its place, even refuse. Underneath the 
hon,i;es are little rough platforms on which Pandanns Iruit, not pre¬ 
pared. is ht-pt. 'Inhere lie also the troiighs for feeding the dogs and 
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swine, and there sits the woman of the house every evening about 
5 o'clock and feeds her live-stock,—pigs, fowls, and savage dogs. 
There are also the hencoops. The houses do not look very nice 
outside as they are weather-beaten, the rains being very heavy for 
six months and the winds very high; but when you enter a hut, you 
will invariably find it well-made, well-kept, and in beautiful order. 
A little square hole in the floor gives entrance, and on the landing- 
place there lies a little brush (one of the scales of the Pandanus) 
to wipe your feet with, so as not to bring sand or mud on the floor: 
I have never seen dust or sand on a floor in any village. Right in 
front of the landing-place on the other side of the hut is the firc- 
jdace. This is a long rectangular railed-off place, with a platform 
above it. In this is cooked all that is wanted. The Marome^ or 
Paiidanm bread must be well boiled; but otherwise the cookery is 
very primitive. On both sides of the cooking-place are poles hung 
some four or five feet from the floor with cocoanut shells polished 
ami cleaned inside, quite black. These are the water cisterns of the 
people. They are called Miishoje/ Above the cooking-place are 
hung the unfinished shells, and also ^larome' ready for eating, 
neatly tied up in leaves. 

Looking liaek to the entrance again, you find a row or two of some 
pigs' lower jaws with big tusks. It has been generally surmised that 
these represented wild boars killed by the master of the house and 
a sort of proof of his valour, and I expect it was so in former times. 
Now^-a-days they are those of pigs reared in the house,and the woman 
who can show the biggest is the proudest. All the domestic animals, 
a.s well as the cooking utensils, belong entirely to the housewife. 
Above the pigs^ teeth are rows of spears of different sorts; along 
the inside of tl?e house-wall are boxes and mats, and the middle 
of the floor is kept clean and clear. As a rule, you will find big 
figures, cut in \vood in natural size, in tlic middle of the floor repre¬ 
senting men in Enropean dress. More than once have I started, on 
going up into a house, at a man standing ready to strike me; and I 
have found it to be one of these figures. '^Diey do not worship 
idols, but still they like to have images of all sorts about the house. 
As a rule, one or two figures are tied to the roof, and hang down 
about live feet from the floor. These figures are of every rlescrip- 
tiuii. Sometimes a ship in full-rig and the cai>taiii with a speak- 
iiig-ti umpet or a telescope in his hand. The ship is made to rest on 
a fish of great size; very often the fish has the bead of an alligator, 
^riie roof of the house is like a cujiola, and is made beauti¬ 

ful ri^gularity, A grating is const) ucted so as to cut ofi the iipjier 
jiurt of the dome, and there are kept the things they want w'ell 
])rt‘Hcrvod or well smoked; for, as there is no funned for the smoke, 
il lias to strain out ill rough the roof and leave all the soot btdiiiul. 
'J’hc grating i;. ihorefore, as a rule, black, d’his round cupola-.diajXJ 
presents the reaisiaiuM? to ihe wind and rain, and gives more 
room than b(]iiavodjuilt bougies wouhl alTord. Several viihigcs iiave, 
however, lately been burnt by Kn-rlinh nnai-ol-war ; in aueh villages 
you will find many square-Hhajicd houses. At a distance, tlie round 
hous'}^ rcbciuble boc-hives. 
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On both sides of the village the boats, or rather ennnes, lie. Their canoes. 
These are very light, and are carried up high-and-dry as soon as 
work is done. The canoes are made of one piece of v/ood, hollowed 
out and burnt, always very carefully made. 'ITie canoes are flat- 
bottomed and big-bellied, but narrow above, with a little raised rail, 
and small sticks are laid across at regular intervals to sit on. They 
have an outrigger and are fast-sailing and very safe when managed 
with care. The bow protrudes so far that a man can stand on it 
with his spear. Their war canoes have got a peculiarly-formed 
ornament some ten feet above the bow, like a figure-head ornamented 
with dragons. 


Adhere the reef allows the boats to come near to the village, vuiageposu. 
some high polos are raised, with knots of leaves tied all the way 
up ; these leaves are green when the poles are raised. 


The dress of the people is scanty, only so much as decency 
demands. The men have a narrow strip, two inches broad, hanging 
down behind like a tail, and the women wear a little Idne skirt. 

Vanity has however there, as elsewhere, its worshippers. The 
greatest prize in dress is a black silk hat, and many an old man 
appears when he wants to be grandest with an old silk liat and his 
little strip of cloth. For a woman a skirt sewed after the European 
fashion is a treasure. The usual thing was to see the whole village 
turn out and dress when my boat approached. 

Except at low tide, when all meet, yon will find each person at 
his own work, which is often diflPerent from that of his neighbour; 
for each house has to supply everything for itself as far as it can. 

Some villages have no Fandatms or pan-leaf and are supjdied from 
others; but what they are possessed of each man must look to for 
himself. To get Pandanus is left to the women, but cocoanuts the 
men fetch. 

At low-tide, off go all spare hands to fish, the men in small Way of OshiDg. 
canoes, one or two in each. They spear the fish and are 'splendid 
shots and sharp-eyed. Should the tide fall after dark, so much the 
better they say. The fisherman then holds a torch in his hand. 

It consists of a dry cocoanut leaf tied at intervals. Sometimes the 
harbour is covered with these lights at night. The man looks for 
fish in all directions. In his lell hand he holds the torch, in his 
right a light spear. 


On those islands where there is trade with ships the inhel»itauts Rjof*. ^arti lo 

. n 1 ^ trade. 

like nee very well and are eager to exchange nuts lor it. 


1 lioiigh the Nicobarese have many pigs and fowls, it would be a rheirfood. 
mistake to think that they eat much meat. On common ( ccasions 
Marome^ (Partda?ius bread), eocoaniit fruit or rice is their main food, 
togolher mill ii.^h. I'^ish they are very eager to obtain. They fry it 
on a spit and eat it halt-raw. Only on gnsit occasions will they kil! 
pigs and Ibwls; and then Ihcy have a regular feast, eating .is niucli 
as they can, and drinking the toddy of the oocoanul }»aliD till 
thoy arc quite drunk. Such a feast generally goo.s on ioi a dav v.»r 
t\v o. 
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Tlie climate being malarious and enervating, the Nieobarese' 
pan-leaf, betel-nut, and quick-limeas a stimulant. They chew these 
things together and to such excess that the quick-lime forms a black 
lump all round their teeth, and this gives their mouth a most 
hideous appearance. A future historian of these people may quite 
safely speak of ' parted lips, ^ for after a certain age their lips never 
meet again till all the teeth are gone. This altogether spoils the 
looks of these people, who othenvise might be called good-looking. 
They cannot live without these things and they take them wherever 
they go. This craving after sthnulauts which the debilitating 
climate creates makes them drink much liquor. The only liquor 
they can produce is the toddy (z, the palm wine made out of 
the juice of the cocoanut tree). In every house a thick bamboo 
stands in some corner containing this wine for common use. 


The trading ships have, however, introduced within the last 
thirty years some detestalde white arrack from Penang, which 
certainly in a short time will make their numbers decrease if its 
importation is not totally stopped and some better liquor substi¬ 
tuted in its place. 

Their houses are always open for any traveller or visitor, and 
their hospitality knows no bounds. When any stranger comes, he 
hauls up his boat, goes into the house where he intends to stay, (or, if 
a total stranger, into the nearest one,) helps himself to what he wants, 
and is not subjected to any questions. This is a little trait not 
to be found with all people. He calls for what he cannot lind, and 
wdien he is satisfied, lie sits down and talks; but unless he chooses 
to tell, he is not questioned about himself or his affairs, or the reason 
of his trip. When he goes away, he says ' I go; ^ they answer 
' Stop a little:" " Now it is enough," he says; ^ Stop a little," 
they reply. 

A peculiar custom is, that when a woman is ascertained to be 
pregnant, she aud her husband are supposed to desist from all work. 
I^hey then have a holiday. They pay visits to their relatives in 
other villages, and wherever they go they are feasted, and it is 
considered very lucky if they will go to the gardens and sow some 
vegetable seed there. Then they think the garden and its osvner 
j»ros|>ers better. Their children they are fond of, and every man and 
woman is willing to carry another person's child if ihe mother is 
tired of carrying it. 

The mothers are fond of boasting of how many children they 
have. It is not only an honorable, but also a profitable thing to 
have many children, because when they grow up they very carefully 
teijd their old parents. 


The father is the head of the family, and after his death the 
moilier assumes that position, and they exercise a certain amount of 
authority, A boy or a young man is alway.s 8uj)po8ed (o give way 
to an old man ano to obey liira, whoever he may be. The eldest 
brother is the head of the family when the parents are dead. In 
one house generally many people live, mostly a father with his 
sons and their families. I have counted in oiu house the old 
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ilier with four married couples^ with their live children,- 
children and grand-children,—in all, fourteen persons. 


-all her 



When the parents are-dead, the children divide the cocoanut iieira and ma-- 
and Pandaniis trees, as well as other ])roperty of that description. 

The house falls to the eldest brother and he takes the greater part 
of the cocoanut trees; but, on the whole, they share pretty equally. 

The sisters take no portion. Those that were married before the 
parents died received at the time of their marriage some cocoanut 
and Pandanm trees for their support. Those that marry afterwards 
are allotted trees and pigs by the brothers. As long as they are 
unmarried, they generally live with their eldest brother, but some¬ 
times they go to some other relatives. The girls are married when 
marriageable, generally at thirteen to lil'teen years of age, and, 
strange to say, there are invariably less girls than boys in a tamily. 

They are perfectly free to choose their husbands, but the question 
of trees and pigs very often influences their relatives, who then 
lay a certain pressure on them, The marriage takes place with- 
out further ceremonies, and it is very rare that the wife is found 
unfaithful to her husband. But very often a coujde sepxirate and 
marry again if they do not agree, so that a woman sometimes has 
had four or five husbands at different times. If there arc children 
when they separate, the children are given in charge of some 
relative's, and are not brooght into the new husband s or new wife s 
house. 


They are the most honest, upriglit, and good-natured people Good uatured. 
that I know of. 1 have been several times in a village where 
nearly every one was drunk. I did not see one angry face; nor 
did I ever hear any quarrelling among them. 

They esteem their women highly, treat them tenderly, and are Thopo«itiouAf 
very jealous of them. This is one of their best features and forms 
a "reat contrast to the customs of most Eastern countries. While 
a^IIindoo or Mussulman woman is a slave and a chattel, a Nico- 
barese looks up to his mother, wife, and sister. The women are 
very good-looking when young, but when the teeth turn black 
their good looks soon disappear. 

Religious superstition plays a great part in their lives. The 
Nicobarese believe in a life hereafter and also believe in sjiints. toiim. 

These sj'irits they seem to fear more than to love. Among the 
spirits are the defunct, and these they fear more than any. Ill-luck 
of all sorts they ascrihe to those ‘ Iwi. ’ The word for these spirits 
and tor ‘ to become ’ is the same. 

To the sun and the moon they artiibiite mystical powers; and s n mni 
at I'crtain slages of the nioOii they will work, at others not. Ihcir 
priests are called ‘ inanloene,' and are supposed to he able to cope Their pii?-;. 
with l.hc .supernatural. 

These j-riests are also their doctors, ami evory cure is comhiued 
with ghost exhortation and n spiritn.d tight between tlie priest 
and tho spirit who has possessed liimself of tli.; sick man. riie 
priests shroud theni-selves in a good deal of mystery, and lira, use 
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veHtriloquism to some slight extent. I was once rather ill with 
lever when I was visited by some Nicobar friends. They pitied me 
and told me to take ad\dce from their ^ manloene. ^ ‘ Very well, 

I said, ^ bring one. ^ Next day they returned with a priest, who 
began to rub my chest, at the same time murmuring something to 
himself. Occasionally he blew in his hand, and said it was lile lie 
blew into it. Suddenly he slirieked and produced a pigs tooth, 
which he said he had pressed out of my chest! The tooth is now 
in the Ethnographical Museum in Copenhagen. Since this little 
affair the priests do not like me so well, and always think I 
want to mock them when I try to get hold of their tales and 
theories. 

One must always be on the look-out, for the spirits are prone to 
mischief. If in any village there is much sickness, the many bad 
'Iwis^ are the cause; if no fish is caught, again they are sprited 
away. To keep these dii manes from making too mucli mischief, 
it is necessary to satisfy them with offerings, and this is done on 
every occasion. When a man drinks anything, he offers a libation, 
as the old Romans did, and especially is this done at their feast for 
the spirits, or, as the missionaries called it, ^ the devils^ feast.^ I 
believe it is more a sort of \/'eralla’ On this occasion all relatives 
and friends are invited. The men sit quietly and smoke or drink. 
The women,—each from her own stock,—bring provisions of all 
sorts, implements, weapons, and curiosities. The women set up a 
horrible howling, and after cutting and breaking up their gifts, they 
throw them outside the house. A monster pig is then killed and 
roasted whole over the fire; meanwhile the men sit and drink till 
the pig is ready. The best portion is appropriated for the living, 
and some parts for the manes. The heap of sacrificed things lies 
outside the house till the tide washes it away. 

When the sacrifices* are at an end, the spirits are supposed to be 
more tractable. The priests, who have not eaten for a long time 
belhrehaiid, but by constant potations and mysterious ceremonies 
have brought themselves up to a certain excited pitch, then eorrv- 
menee their conjurations. They are daubed over the face with red 
paiut and nibbed with oil over the body. In deep bass voices they 
sing a doleful dirge and rush wildly about. On the beaeh lies a 
small model of a boat adorned with garlands made of fresh leaves. 
Tiifi priests want to catch hold of the spirit; they coax, scold, abuse 
and rush after their invisible antagonist. During this part of the 
feast the women howl worse than ever, and it is not to be wondered 
at if tlie spirits give in. At last it comes to a fight hand-to-hand, 
and after great trouble the ^^ is .safely brought on board and 
sealed on the skiff. Young men in boats then tow the craft out 
so I’ar that it will not, led hy tide and wind, return to their village, 

• Al'.Mit arurifiocs, compare J. J. A. Wors;mc Om Belydningen of vora 
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there set it adrift and then they return to their feast. At this 
stage the serious part of the feast is over, and all sorts of fun is kept 
up, but especially eating and drinking, singing and dancing. It is 
curious that the ^ Iwis^ are considered safe, if taken out to sea. 


The Nicobarese are very musical, and some of them have Musical, 
a very fine ear and sing very well. They make on hollow bam¬ 
boos a stringed musical instrument on which they accompany 
themselves. 


Their dance is a round dance, which is performed inside the Dance, 
cupola-formed houses. They lay their arms across each other^s backs, 
with their hands resting on the next man^s opposite shoulder, and 
then form a circle. One man leads, and to a monotonous song they 
step out, sometimes to the left, sometimes to the right, the leader 
giving the direction, occasionally all jumping and coming down 
on both heels. 


A chief from the neighbourhood had a son horn to him during smuuK-f 
my first stay, and he came to me very proudly and told mo aliout 
it, and asked me to come and name the child. I went there. The 
little boy was at bis mother’s breast in a corner of the house. I 
could see that'great preparations had been made for a feast: fowls 
lay roasted in heaps; pork had been cut up; Pandanus bread, the 
Ci/c'i8 bread, and all other good things were ready to be attacked. 

The guests were waitin.r below. When the father had given the 
boy hi.s Nicobar name and I his English name, three old women 
who were present set up a great crying. They, however, soon 
settled on the floor, (eollected round a trough and crying all the 
while,) and commenced to throw little bits of fowl and pork and all 
the other eatable tilings collected for the feast into the trough ; 
every time they threw a bit in, one would say : ^He will be as hand¬ 
some as his uncle•Johoaug; ’ the other: ^ He will be bmvc to kill 
the pigs; ’ the third : ^ He will find the fish,^ or He will plant 
many nuts; or ^The butfaloes will fly before liim,^ and so on. 


VVlien this curious ceremony had takcu place, the trough was 
thrown into the sea, and the little boy belonged to the society of 
men. How they finished the day I cannot say, but 1 have a sus¬ 
picion that they made the best of their time, for the next day a 
d( nutation came to me for a little present of rum. 


Though they are a good-natured people, still quarrels do happen, 
but they are never fought out at the moment. The friends put a ^ ‘ 
stop Uj the quarrelling, and if it only concerns a trifle, it is settled 
with iiugvy words by the parties^ friends, but it ends in a feast 
given by the man who is considered in the wrong. One of the 
must frequent causes of a quarrel between villages is the lauding 
of the little skiff I previously mentioned, in which tlie spirit had 
been .sent away. Where it lands, there the evil spirit is 8upp.>.sed to 
stop. Should it land near any village, it causes enmity. In such a 
case the affrontt*d vilhige bolds a council of war, and relatives and 
friends from far and near are secretly called upon for help. A 
certain dark night, is fixed upon, and noiselessly the aggressors 
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arrive by liig-h-tide, wlum all in the village they are going to 
. attack are sleeping. Their arms are long sticks steeped in pig^s 
blood and covered with sand. They now fall upon their enemies. 
The sticks are^ however, so long that they cannot be used inside 
the houses. As every house has a number of sticks standing 
ready at all times, they can hardly be accused of unfair at¬ 
tacks. The combatants cover their heads with hats that arc 
well padded, so that no heads are broken. The aggressors^ faces 
are smeared with red color or pig^s blood as tlie occasion may be, 
and they howl like w^ild beasts. The fight now goes on till the 
one party is getting the worst of it. The women then rush 
between them with sword-blades and cry for peace. This is 
granted, and tlie aggressors remain as tlie guests of their former 
enemies for a day or two; being well feasted and tired of this sort 
of happiness, they go back with aching brains to their own places. 
Such fights occur abo on other occasions, such as when offence has 
been given. It then sometimes happens that the sticks are covered 
■with little bits of glass. This custom seems to me to point to a 
wise lawgiver who has devised this way of settling petty quarrels 
to save bloodshed. During my second stay at the Nicobars there 
was a fight of this sort. Okpank (f. <?., Captain Johnson), the 
evil genius of the Nancowry tribe, began to assume the position 
of a chief and wanted to give orders to villagers other than his 
own. This man, whose character is very bad, has nevertheless from 
time to time acquired some influence ou account of liis talking 
Jhiglish during the visits of the English men-of-xvar and in the 
fir.st days of the Settlement, as he w^as often employed as an 
interpreter; but on account of his being so false, nobody liked 
to have anything to do with liim. The other villagers refused 
to obey him, whereupon, he having at his back a big family and 
tw^o big villages, called out Malacca and luuange to fight him. 
He overruled their fears that it was so near the Settlement by 
saying that I would not know anything about the fight. The fight 
came off, and Malacca and Jnuange assembled with so large a 
fi)ree that Okpank and his party w^ere thoroughly beaten. Upon 
this he rushed off to me and wanted me to burn the villages 
whicli were opposed to him. This perfidious behaviour irritated the 
opponents very much, and the feeling was very bitter against him, 
when I went to Malacca with liira. Malacca and Innange had 



st(den amarch upon him, for they had called upon all their relatives 
from Trinkut and from tlie w'cstern coast, and I was astonished 
to see what a numlier of bruises the young men had b) show,— 
l>roken fingers aiu’ sore shoulders ad wfinitum. They were 
djuibcdrcd on the face and looked very savage. 

Tlie whole alTuir w as, however, so liule dangerous that J In’Oiight 
my whfe, and .she w^us at once taken charge of by an ohi wonian, 
who said that she would answer for her safety. Before sunset 
peace was restored in the villages. 

The Nicoharese are capilnl gardeners. They plant all their 
cocoannts and clear jungles for vogetoble gardens. (ianlonmg 
in however, u matter of didienlty, the tradi:ig ships that oomc 
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vegetables very much, and their semi-wild pigs would root 
them up entirely. They therefore club together and clear a piece 
of jungle in an out-of-the-way place where they hope nobody will 
find it. I have visited such gardens, and they bear good testi¬ 
mony to their industry. Seeds are very eagerly sought after, and 
I expect in some years fruits of all sorts will be very plentiful. 

Cotton was introduced by the Danes, and it grows in big bushes 
round the villages, and the Nicobarese carefully collect the cotton. 

A minute Chinese orange-tree is found at Malacca,—the only 
trace of the garden of the Moravian missionaries. At all the 
islands different varieties of limes and oranges occur. 

The way the Nicobarese treat their dead is peculiar. When a man Bnriai. 
is dead, his relatives assemble and clothe him nicely and he is buried 
behind the villages with wailing. They then open his boxes and 
rummage his house, and all that was his of movable things is 
brought outside and destroyed. It is not considered loyal to take 
any inheritance from relatives except such things as boats, trees, 
houses, &c. Sometimes even his boats are broken up. The spears 
are splintered and all that was his is arranged as a sort of monu¬ 
ment over the grave. Afterwards imitations are put on the grave. 

The mourning then commences, which lasts for two months.* All Mourning, 
the blood relatives, even distant ones, go into mourning. This 
consists in abstinence from all sorts of amusements and from certain 
favorite things. During the mourning no dancing or singing is 
allowed in the dead .man's village. No pigs are killed, no liquor 
is touched, and the nearest relatives even abstain from tobacco. 

This last is certainly no little sacrifice of comfort on their part. 

When the time is over, the mourners collect at the gi-ave and dig 
it up again. The nearest female relatives, wife or mother, seize 
the mail's head, and tear whatever flesh or foreign matter there may 
be off the skull. The dead is then again given over to mother-earth, Ke-bunui 
but often memory of the defunct dwells many years among them. 

In December every year the busy time commences at these The irr.dAig 
islands. From Great and Little Nicobar the people come in 
boats to the Nancowry group, bringing baskets of different 
kinds (amongst others the very much valued open ones for fowls), 
tortoise-shelCsplit rattan for boat-work, and the bark of the seslus, 
and a few boats. The sestus bark is now a traditional thing. Up to 
somefortv years ago (Iievd. D. Rosen) the women wore it instead of 
cloth, hilt they always wear blue cloth now. It is now used for 
mats.' From Schowr'a the people come to the Nancowry group to 
buy whatever the Nancowry people have u'ot, L e., their own pro¬ 
duce and whal they get iVom Groat and Little Nicobar. From 
Niuicowu’V uenrly oil the northeily islands are snpj-lied with boats 
and spiMirs, The Schowra men biiug in i-eturn pots (which they 
manufacluro tluonselves) and pig-spears of a very antiquated model. 

The Nancowry men also go to Schowra and meet there tlie Car 
Ni<!ob:ir men, who pay very highly for l<'ais and all the other 

♦ Hv ‘ ie tlu-' ti'cy inj'Liii. iroin ccrlniii Miint's' nol l!mc thi-y 
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things in *hai*d cash, cloth, some close-grained baskets, which the^i^ 
manufacture themselves. The Car Nicobar people are the most 
nunaerous and wealthy tribe of all. A man is rich at the Nicobars 
when he possesses above four hundred rupees, plenty of pigs, nuts 
and sons. 

The Nicobarese are very conservative. They do exactly as 
their fathers did, and do not differ at all from what is delivered 
down to thnm^ I must, however, note that in 1831 they used 
leaf tobacco; now they will n<5t touch it but use instead China 
tobacco, and make little cigarettes with dry leaves, which they smoke. 
They do not do it in the same way as is customary in Burmah ; 

I ratlier think that the Portuofuese captains, who brought them 
-their language, imported the art of making cigarettes. 

I have in the above few lines tried to give a brief sketch of this 
people, with whom 1 have spent many happy days. Their truthtul- 
ness, honesty, good-humour and politeness, industry and diligence, I 
had ample occasion to observe. Many things which I should have 
liked to touch upon I have not been able to, not to swell these 
pages too much ; but I may at a later period have another chance. 
I have been alone with them in their boats, and they have had 
me entirely in their power; I have slept in their houses and 
enjoyed their hospitality. 1 shall never forget one night I 
spent in a Nicobar hut. Captain VV. Miller and myself were on our 
way from the north-east point of Trinkut, homeward bound. It 
was a dirty, wet night, with high winds and breakers. We lost 
our w^ay along the rocks at the south-east end of the island and 
had to seek shelter; we turned about and found a village. The 
natives were roused. When they beard how matters stood, they 
gave us a house and my men another. They gave us food and 
clothes, and an hour after our arrival,—half-starved and wet, we 
lay after a good dinner very comfortably sleeping in the hut of our 
hoijpitable hosts. They saw us home next morning. 

If the Nicobars were more healthy, it would be one of the finest 
places in the world. A fine climate, a fine soil, beautiful scenery, 
splendid harbours, peaceful natives are here. If there was no fever, 
what could be wanted more ? 

The Nicobarese have all they want, yet they like very much 
to barter with foreigners, but their experieuces have not been 
very good. 

Kidiuipping.and robbing Malays liave been succeeded by cheat¬ 
ing Porf'igue.se (at the end of the last and the begotoing ot this 
century) : then by English vessels; and last by the wretched country 
ves'^els. They are great linguists. You may, to a certain extent, 
tell the Instory of tlie i.$lands as far as it has been connected with 
trade through the lungiiiig ’S s})okoi». The (ddest men vet speak 
the eonupted Portuguese thal. still liiigers in the East. Middle- 
agt'd men speak vcfry often a little bad sailor-EugUsh; the young 
loen, espe<dally South and East, sperdc Burmese: the hoys a little 
Hindustiifii : all tidk Malay atid rh‘ir own language. At Car 
Ni('»»har they talk English pretty well. It is a marvel that, though 
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more or less talk some foreign language, their own is still 
free from foreign words, that it is only such things as rice, cat, 
hat, &c., that are of other origin. These things have at a late 
period been introduced. It is no wonder then that these poor people 
have become distrustful. If they did not satisfy the cupidity of 
these traders, they were ill-treated, murdered, and robbed; and if 
they, who had no courts or laws, retaliated, they were designated 
blood-thirsty pirates. In front of the Settlement in the village of 
Malacca, a crew went ashore during my first stay and robbed the 
graves of the village in the presence of all the inhabitants. If that 
happened within hail of the Settlement, what has then in former 
days taken place ? 

At different times European missionaries have visited the islands, 
but with the exception of a few rosaries, they have left no traces 
behind them. The Danes have several ' times, and the Austrians 
once, attempted to colonise these islands. 


On the 16th Januaiy 1711, two Jesuits, P. Faure and P. Bonnet, 1711 , 
lauded at Great Nicobar. There they remained for two years and a 
half. They were afterwa’-ds killed at Camorta, without leaving any 
record of their stay tliere. 


On the 8th of September 1754, a Danish expedition started 1754 . thb 
from Tranquebar to form a colony on the islands. Lieutenant ukopowM^on 
Tanck was'in charge, and,brought fifty soldiers and eight gun's, 
besides coolies. On the 1st Januaiy 1756, he took possession of i75«. 

Oreat Nicobat in the name of the King of Denmark. The colony 
was called ^ I^ew Denmark,^ The flag was hoisted, saluted, and 
toasted, and a new song was composed for the occasion. The 
quaint old Danish author to whom I am indebted for this informa¬ 
tion adds that ‘ the poetry was about as great a failure as the 
colony.^ 

In a short time, dangerous illness appeared .and deduced the 
colonists to one-fifth of the original number. Mr. Wolquarts, who 
was sent to relieve Lieutenant Tanck, found only thirty sick men 
left. Lieutenant Tanck and his assistant, Faye, were dead, and 
Liuutenant Tannen was in charge. Before Lieutenant Tanck died, 
he forwarded to the Government at Tranquebar a representation of 
the wretched condition they were in, and the result of an expedi¬ 
tion made to theNancowiy harbour. Mr. Wolquarts had instruc¬ 
tions to remove the Settlement to one of the islands round Nan- 
cow’ry harbour, if he found the present position unfavorable. It 
would appear that Lieutenants Tanck and Tannen were conshintly 
<^juarrelling, and did not keep up proper discipline among their 
men. 


Mr. Wolquarts resolved to remove the Settlement, and on tlie 
October 1756 he took possession of Camorta, and called the 
JhMv Seltleincni ‘ Ny Sjnplland ' after the Danish island of that 
name. The Nicolmrese ceded the place to the Danes. 

The Settlement was begun in the worst season; the men had no 
shelter from the rnoon.'oon. On the 0th of December Mr. Wol- 
'paniH died. His assistant, Mr. Lund, w'bo on his demise took 
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oliarg'o, niinilions as the reasons why the attempt (lid Dot 
that it was a bad time of the year, the winds were high, the 
rains were washing over the lanci, the want of proper discipline, 
difference of opinion between the officers of the ex:peditiou, and 
consequently disorderly conduct of the men. Drink, disorderly 
life, unwholesome food, sleeping exposed to the night air (which 
even the Nicobarese took care not to do) ruined their health. 
iMr. Wolquarts is said to have been too sparing in care of the sick 
nieii and in refreshments for the laborers. ]\Ir. Lund further 
insinuates that IMr. Wolquarts owed his death to being too lil^era] 
to himself! The sickness, however, decreased; they began cutting 
down jungle, to collect betel-nuts and cowries to send away in ships 
that were to arrive. 

Then a new officer, Jens Tweed, arrived wdfn a reinforcement 
of two invalids to Camorta. Governor Jens Tweed seems to have 
Ijecn an old man given to drink, and he died after eighteen days^ 
residence at the Nicobars. On his voyage to Camorta (now called 
Nancowry) he touched at Great Nicobar, and he brought a number 
of the natives from this island, who however suffered from some 
infectious disease, and the men of the Danish Settlement caught 
it. Sickness increased ; their courage began to fail, and the Nico¬ 
barese began to worry them. The Nicobarese who arrived with 
Mr. Tweed robbed the Settlement stores, and the Camorta men 
assisted them. They threatened fire and murder if they did not 
get at once the guns, pow^der and balls. The settlers were too 
lew and too weak to resist; they tried to make peace and sought 
safety in flight, and went to Achin in Sumatra in the Ebenezer, 
which was lying in the harbour. 

The Danisli India Company lost, after the beforementioued un¬ 
lucky attempts, all courage, and offered the Moravian Brolhren 
privileges if they would attempt to convert the Nicobarese and to 
colonise the islands. Count Zinzendorff, the founder of the sect 
and their mission college, had a long correspondence about the 
matter, and the result was that the Moravian Brethren were allowed 
to begin a settlement at the Nieobars or elsewhere in the Danish 
possessions. In the year 1759 (or three years after Mr. Wolquarts 
took possession of Camorta) a number of Brethren arrived at 
Tranquebar. It may here be noticed that the first FroUstant 
iiUBsionaries who ever came out to India came out with a view 
1 o christianise the Nicobars, and were subsidised by tlie Danish 
(iovornmeiit at a time when the Hon. East India Company 
WMuld not allow a Christian minister of any sect within its domini¬ 
ons for fear that they might interfere wdth trade. Tlrey had, 
howovei, n«> m(‘ans to carry out their Christian and charital)le iu- 
t(niti(ms, so they set lied quietly at Tran»|uehar and bided the time 
when they could start. At last aiYei; eiglit years^ expectations, iu 
J 7uS^ six ^Moravian Brethren arnved at Nancowry"; accompanied by 
idx ^ Evangelists,^ six Jtlnnjpcan soldho’s, and six se})oys. The old 
author from whom 1 u)ii (paoting vmy angry with the Brethren 
for not hotelling themsolvea w'ves from Bompokn m {Iscwhore. 
He oatls it ii ‘ IIc-f.>k.iiy.‘’ The mi.s?.ionaries of this (d. who 
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-tyjjuiio SO many years at T^ancowry harbour^ did not succeed howevei 
in cbristianisin^ the natives^ or making a good settlement. 
bad to earn their bread by the sweat of their brows. Some of the 
most curious land-shells and sea-shells which science possesses, and 
which are to this day unique specimens, were collected by these 
noble men, who had to trade for their subsistence and to look to 
the seasons for their food and necessaries. It may not be w^ondered 
at that the natives were not converted ; for they do not esteem a 
man who trades with them for his living, and could not be 
brought to believe that these men came to bring them light and 
truth. 

The Moravian missionaries kept up their establishment from 1768 
to 1787, or nineteen years; but as late as IBOI* a man called Palmer 
and his wife w^ent to this place. He also was a Moravian Brother. 
In 1768, when they first settled, they squatted in an open spaco 
between the villages of Malacca and Tnuange. The remains of 
their brick-house is now inside a pecpul-tree, and a brick-well if 
a silent and eloquent witness of these men, whoni the love or (jod 
brought from their country far away to die in His cause, and 
though no visible traces are to be seen in the doings or sayings ot 
the natives, still they have not lived in vain. The example ot good 
men may have left some good among their neighbours. An old 
man told me, in 1871, that his father had told him of the Luropeans 
who lived there when he (the father) wa^ a little boy, and he said 
that the spirits did the.m no harm while those men lived there,^ but 
when they went au^y, sickness took the ujiper hand. Ihe bricks, 
whicb these Europeans made with their own hands a hundred years 
ago, are now part of the big well in the new English settlemeiit. 
This was the condition attached to their permission to go to the 
Nicobars:—that the -Moravian Brethren were bound to keep up a 
colony, so that the sovereignty of the Danish King might not be 
doubted or endangered. During their stay the Austrians made an 
attempt to colonise the islands, which were Danish at this time, 
as the following will show,-^and I here add the necessary informa. 
lion to supply the Austrian version of the atlair, winch will be 
found in Belections from the Becords of the Government of Indin, 
Home DepaHnent, No. LXXVII, pp. 197--aO;5: auil m the same 
hook, pp 31—54, will be found a senes of letters wriU on m 1812 
by the onlv surviving missionary brother Johan Gottfred Hanisel, 
wbreh graphically describe the life, sufferings, and fate of these men 
and thSr mission. In the year 1784 the P^nush Government sent 
a supply of provisions and a wooden house. Up t o that year tu ent} - 
four mission.irie.s had died, -thirteen in Naneowry and eleven shortly 
after their arrivn! at Tranquebar. 

On the 6(h of June ITIS arrived tlie Impcvial Roman {i r., 
Auslrmn) frigate /os.ph and Maria TAeresa and anelmrod in 
Naneowry hai^onr by Camorta. The Commander, Captain BenneU, 
visited tl.'e Brethren at Naneowry and inspected their establishment; 
asked ahont the ouality of ihe soil ; what the ai?n ot the settlers 
was, and informed f hern (hat the frig it’ oaia ying loity-cig i < 
—had left IJvoiUO uruler the ci eiinand of Li' iiienant-Ool 'nel von 


•ttnirnr \ii 
Teiti.'il. 


wwisr^^ 
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Boltz^ who now was stopping* on the Malabar coast in Palampatam, 
from whence he had sent him to the Nicobar Islands. Captain 
Bennett then showed the Brethren his orders from Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Boltz and gave them a copy. 

In this letter, Lieutenant-Colonel von Boltz, orders that, as 
Denmark had given up the islands, Captain Bennett was to add 
them to the Roman Empire. He was to visit the Moravian 
missionaries, take them under the protection of the Emperor, hoist 
the Austrian flag, and promise them good pay, as they might be 
useful for the trade that was to come. He was also ordered to 
send one of the missionaries to Lieutenant-Colonel von Boltz. 
The missionaries, however, according to the report, which they sent 
to the Danish Government, protested against these proceedings, 
stating that they were under the orders and protection of tlie 
Danish King and could not hoist the Imperial flag. They also 
refused the pay promised, and refused to come to Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Boltz. 

Captain Bennett selected the site on which the first Danish 
settlement was—the very one that is now occupied by the penal 
settlement of the Indian Government. He began to build a house, 
made a garden and a road, and cut passages through the jungle. 
One month and six days after his arrival the ceremonies of taking 
possession were held. Idie guns w^ere fired, and Captain Bennett })ro- 
claimed that henceforth the Nicobars belonged to the Holy Roman 
Empire. In August a fort w^as made with eight guns, and leaving 
three Europeans behind, the frigate sailed, never to return. 

When this affair became known at Tranquebar, the Danish 
Government protested. Lieutenant-Colonel, von Boltz excused 
himself, and said it was a bond ph' transaction, as Denmark had 
given the islands up. He denied tliat the missionaries had pro¬ 
tested, and even asserted that they consented to hi.s taking posses¬ 
sion. He even stated ‘‘ that all the inhabitants of the four islands, 
“ Naiicow'ry, Camorta, Trinkut and Katchall, had with one voice 
I'cgged to be received ae subjects to His Majesty the Emperor, and 
under his most high protection.^^ 

This last assertion is so glaring, that I do n'>t hc.sitate to state 
that the brave Lieutenunt^Colonid must entirely have drawn on 
bis imagination tor this feeling of the natives, I can well under¬ 
stand that a mercantile company, as the one Coloind von Boltz 
served, required to put full reports from the East before the sliare- 
hold(.‘i ?, but il is tx)o fine to be credited by any one who has visited 
these islamis. Von Boltz^s expedition ended very soon. The three 
Europeans whom he left behind lived in great misery till a 
Danish vessel took them away to 'rranquobur. The powder maga¬ 
zine wa.s until lately to be seen ; with it disappeared the last trace 
of the Austrian expedition. 

In the year 1787, the Moravian missionaries left the Nicobars 
and gave up tbeir establishment there. The Goveriiinont at Tran¬ 
quebar sent over one lieutenant, a corporal and six privub-. to 
keep uj) the guard. 
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From 1787 till 1807 the Danish guard on Nancowry was i 767 ~i 807 . 
kept up. 


Sl 


In 1790, the Rev. Mr. Engelhardt was deputed by the Danish 1790 ; a^v. Mr. 
Government to report on the Nicobars and how best to make a 
colony. He died, however, after nineteen days^ stay at Nancowry. 

His being sent there shows that the Danes had not given u^) colo- . 
nising at that period. 

In the same year Mr. Topping, an English officer, visited the 
Nicobars in the cutter Mart/, He found the guard to consist 
of a country-born sergeant of Dutch descent, two Mulatto soldiers, 
two sepoys, one artillery man and two calTree slaves. 

In 1807, the English commenced war with Denmark and took I 807 -I 814 . 
possession of the Nicobars. The little guard then on the spot 
~ returned to Tranquebar. This conquest does not seem to have 
been recorded in history. During this period an Italian Jesuit 
visited Car Nicobar from Rangoon, but he had to leave the island 
in a short time. 


In 1814, the islands were given over to Denmark by the English. isiA-isai. 


The Danes were thinking of colonising them, but it was not i«t Aegrust is3i. 
till the 1st August 1S31 that a new settlement was begun under Danibh 

the auspices of Revd. Dr Rosen. 

Mr. Rosen w'aa a Danish Lutheran minister in Government 
emj>loy at Tranquebar. He had access to the old records, aud he 
worked himself gradually into the belief, that he could successfully 
colonise the NiCobars. It would of course have been a great boon 
to Denmark if it could have been done, as the islands arc fertile, and 
• trade might have llonrished here. This could not be done at Trauque- 
bar and Seram pore, wdien the territory w'as surrounded by English 
land, and everything paid a transit duty of twenty per cent; so that 
no Danish inercliant could compete with his neighbours. Mr. Uosen 
was entliusiasric iu starting the Settlement, and hoped that it 
miglit turn out a blessing to his country, and right bravely did 
he try to make it succeed. 

Ho imagined that if he should be able to surmount the diQi- 
oulty of the climate, all would go w^ell. He, for that purpose, pre¬ 
pared a wooden house at Trauciuebar—30 feet by Hi feet and two- 
stui'ied. He selected three caipeniers, a cooper, a smith, a cook, 
twelve coolies and thirteen luscars and a European sergeant. Four , 
cows and two buJloc}vs were also sent. 

With these men, the house and the stoves, he sailed in a little 
S(;hooner houglit for the expedition. On the ist August 1831 the 
Bcliooiier auchorod in Nancowry harbour. The site selected was the 
same ns for the first Danish seltlement, wliere also the Austrians 
bad been, and whore now the Indian j^enal settlement is. 

Tlu.^ settlor.^ at once began making the site for a house ready. 

The wooden house was put up, and wais ijdiabitablc on the 10th of 
i^eptember. It was where the Christian prisoners' quarters are 

UoW. 
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Before the 1st of September half the uumber of 
were laid up with fever, and on the llth of September the European 
serneant died. He was buried below the hill, wlmre a tree is’ still 
'rrowiiiff, opposite the commissariat godown. On the Z^ncl ot 
September the schooner left, taking away three men that were ill. 
Mr. Rosen tried now to put everything in order, but he had no 
good food for his men, no doctor, and was obliged to practise 
in medicine himself. The men were dissatisfied, especia ly the 
Hindus, and the Nicobarese would not work for him. He thought 
the place on which they bad settled was verj' unhealthy on account 
of the swamp on all sides, and made up his mind to remove to 
Mougkata hill furlher west, where the ruins are still to he 
seen. AVith much coaxing, he succeeded in getting a little ot the 
mano-rove and undergrowth cleared away, partly by the aid of the 
Nicobarese. As ill luck would have it, a vessel wa.s wrecked on 
Little Nicobar, with two hundred natives of India on board, ihe 
Nicobarese took possession of the cargo, which consisted ot cloth 
and tobacco, while the wrecked people came in great numbers to 
Mr Rosen. The stores of the wreck spoiled the market entirely, 
as the natives thereby got the only luxuries they cared for, and 
Mr. Rosen had after that time great difficulty in procuring any 



supplies from them. 

On the let December 1831 the schooner arrived again from 
Tranquebar. It brought a doctor, another European sergeant, some 
senovs, coolies and stores. 'The schooner went then to Little 
Nicobar, and fetched the remnant of the wrecked crew up to Nan- 
cowry. Mr. Rosen could not, however, keep this number ot peop e, 
especially as they would not work for their support. Nearly the 
whole crew was therefore shipped in the schooner for Aelim on the 
Ist Januarv 1832. The schooner returned on the 22ud January, 
but did not bring the pepi.cr plants which Mr. Rosen so eagerly 
wanted, nor any hill paddy (i. «., rice for seed). Mr. Rosen had 
up to the 16th January kept in gooil health, but on that day he 
had the first attack. Sickness increased, and the cooks were all laid 
up with fever. The fever never left Mr. Rosen agaiu; till the day 
of his death in 1856, in Denmark, he had reminders of his stay at 
the Nioobars. The crops failed, and the doctor was ill. 


15ib April 

Thf hoUBt’ burnt 

dOWQ. 


«.(li .Hit) io lat 

A vdl'’ alHMtipl 
to v.Bll Cur 
Is IcvibiU'. 


Mr. Rosen’s difficulties closed in upon him from all sides. On 
.he 15tb April 1832 the schooner returned, and on the same day 
he wooden house was burnt with all its stores. Tlus loss was 
ihe worst of all, for the wooden house was Hie best cpiarters m 
he place,— the only one which was raised from the ground. All 
kr. Rosen-’s clothes, books, and diary were lost. This was a great 
nisfortnne; and siifforing as Mr. Rosen and all h.s men were, 
jc lost all faith in the two sites where they were wovkmg. He 
ihought he would try to go to Car Nicobar with all his men. 


On the 6Lh July, the sehooner again arrived trom Tranquebar, 
and on tho 2 tth Mr. Rosen shipped for Car Nicobar. The man 
in charge of the Hchooner was, however, a very bud sailor. He had 
no idea a!)Out reckoning, and itftv'‘r omisiiig about a good deal, they 
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on tbe lltli August at Djunks Island. They got water 
here, and left on the 22nd Aug-ust. On the 1st September they 
returned without even having sighted Car Nicobar. 


On the 8th December, Mr. Eosen w’^ent on a visit to Boni- 
poka and Teressa to try to find a good site for a settlement, but 
he returned not very well pleaded. 

On the 9th December, the schooner arrived with orders for 
the return of the surgeon, and left on the 26th December. 

In the beginning of 1833, one month w’as lost in a vain attempt i 2 th jan. to i 2 tu 
to settle on Trinkut. The Nicobarese were afraid of the settlers 
interfering with their cocoanuts. The fever was very bad ; the 
mosquitos, together with the sand-flies, did not allow the un¬ 
fortunate settlers any sleep at night, and so the attempt was 
given up. 


On the 4th March, the schooner arrived from Tranquebar. 4th March. 

The Danish Government was not well pleased with Mr. Eosen^s 
plan of settling at Trinkut. 

In March tlie schooner started for Penang to fetch spice plants m3, 

and Chinese gardeners. 

The Settlement works were now progressing; salt was made; a 
brick-house begun, andAlie bricks for it partly made, partly brought 
from the ruins of the Moravian Brethren's house at Malacca. 


In August a vessel freighted by the Tranquebar Government mu August 
to bring supplies to Nancowry came in. The schooner which left 
on the 18th hlarch had been unfortunate. Fever broke out among 
the crew. The captain and mate died; the crew deserted. The 
second mate attempted to bring her back, but did not succeed. He 
met heavy weather in the bay and had to put in to Penang. The 
captain of this vessel was, however, going to bring the schooner 
back as soon as he could. 


After the vessel left, the works went on as before. Progress was 
made with the brick-house; sickness decreased. During the latter 
part of 1833 plantations were made of coeoanut trees, betel-nut, 
plantains, yams, mulberry, &c., &c. The burning of bricks was 
ratlier difficult, as there was no pug-mill in the Settlement. Every¬ 
thing seemed to thrive, when another danger appeared. -On the 
22nd December the supply of rice in store w*as only seventeen 
and n half bags. All supplies were nearly ruimingout; so local 
industry sprang up. Mr. Eosen made his own bread; he made 
ghoor (i. e,, unrefined sugar) and salt; coeoanut oil was made for 
the lamps and ^Yas used instead of ghee, the supply of which had 
run out. On the 19th January, the rations of each man were 
loHcred to four pounds of rice a week, and yams were substituted 
for the rest. 

Ou the last day of January tbe schooner hove in si^hi. to tlu , .uary 
‘"edight of all. She, however, only brought four Chinese garileners 
and boxes wtlh spice plants. You can imagine poor Mr. EosenV 
feelings. Ho says that be felt like a wanderer in a desert, who, 
seurcliiiijjT for w.ater, finds gold. Spice plan^^ be had aUvayr 





Tho Bchooncr 
starJB for rice. 
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imag*ine(I would be the best-paying cultivation. Now, at 
moment, when they were near starvation, the gardeners and spice 
plants arrived. The captain who brought her down was the same 
man who came on the 5th of August. He found the vessel in 
Penang, but he suffered from fever, and when he at last started, she 
could not sail on account of barnacles accumulated on her. The 
schooner was despatched at once to Achin, but she touched the 
ground and could not start before the 6th of February. When 
she had gone, the Chinamen began to work their spice plantations, 
and in six weeks they were flourishing. On the 23rd of February 
the last rice was given out, and the settlers had only vegetables for 
food for sometime. The men now refused to work, and Mr. Rosen 
was in great difllculties. He, however, made his people prepare 
the bread of the Pandanns Melloriy and before long the huts were 
all stocked w'ith the Pandanus fruit. The health of the men was 
better during this period than in any previous one, but they did not 
work much. Mr. Rosen succeeded in getting a little rice from a 
Burinan vessel, but only half a bag. 



At last, on the 11th March, the schooner came in with rice, and 
the want was at an end. Now work was resumed, and half a bag 
of bill paddy (rice) was planted out. The Nicobarese seemed at 
this period a little more inclined to work on payment, and the 
plantations progressed well. 

About this time Mr. Rosen made an excursion after the wild 
cattle at the north end of Nancowry. He saw their traces, but 
not the bufialos. 


Just when everything seemed to promise success another adver¬ 
sity befel the unlucky Settlement. On the 4th of April the 
schooner was ready to start, the mails were closed, when news was 
brought that two Malay pirates bad arrived. The Nicobarese 
brought news to Mr, Rosen of Iheii movements, and as the cap¬ 
tains of the two Malay vessels were well-known bad characters, 
and tbeir behaviour was not very friendly to the natives, and as 
they also had made special inquiries about the Settlement, matters 
assumed rather a serious jispect. The schooner was detained. The 
lime-kiln was turned into a little fort, and wild betel-nut trees cut 
down and made into a stockade. The men were all armed, and 
strict wateh was kept. As the two vessels, however, did not retuiu 
from Great Nicobar, whither they bad gone, and as fev<n’ broke out, 
the Revd. Mr. Rosen made up his mind to do without the schoonor. 
i6iij Ap'ii \m. Two ship’s guns were landed, and she.started on the 15th April 1834. 

Mr. Rosen, after she had left, was very busy to get a place for the am¬ 
munition built inside the stockades, but in the middle of this busy 
tijne tho rains broke in very violently, and the wretchedneKS was 
great. TV*ilh the rains, however, the danger from the Malays ceased, 
for native crafts rarely lieat against the monsoon. At the break of 
the u'ionsoon, hill paddy was sown and throve very well. Out of half 
a bag, I\Jr. Rosen had the joy to get twelve l>ags. About this time 
» ho indidatigahle and undauiiU-d M r. Rosen introduced a new sort of 
currency, wliicb I ciinnot f } bear mentioning, as it show.s that the 
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^irese are Dot so bad as generally believed, and that they will 
a good man^s word. On arrival, tobacco leaves were found to 
be a good article of barter, but the tobacco bad on account of the 
many mishaps run short, and Mr. Rosen therefore issued little slip« 
of paper with a tobacco leaf drawn on them marked with as many dots 
as he promised to pay leaves. After a short while all the Nieo* 
barese took these in payment for nuts and other things, and Mr. 

Rosen was able to get nuts when he wanted them. The schooner 
returned on 13th June with information that the Settlement was isth juuo iMk 
going to be broken up. jMr. Rosen was ordered to put it on a 
smaller scale, and to be in readiness to leave the next time the 
schooner arrived. As reasons for this resolution, it was stated, 
that the Settlement did not seem to thrive, {'Z/id,) that it 
was too expensive, and that the climate was too uuiiealthy. 

Mr. Rosen now strove to finish the brick-house before he left; but, 
though the walls were put up, he never finished the roof, as both his 
carpenters died. A light roof of rough poles and leaves was put over. 

About this time the Nieobarese asked Mr. Rosen to keep some 
of their children to teach them. It was, however, too late, as he was 
on the point of leaving. On the 1st November the schooner 
arrived from Tranquebar and brought a subordinate, who was to 
take charge of the establishment from the Revd. Mr. Rosen. The 
greater part of the workmen were embarked, and the Settlement 
may be considered as ended on the 16th December 1834, when Mr. 

Rosen left it, tliough it lingered on till 1837. Mr. Rosen had spent 
three and a half years in this place, and had with tlie means at his 
disposal done wonderfully well. Always active and ready for any 
emergency, not easily daunted, he deserves much praise, though his 
enterprise did not end in success. For this he was not answer¬ 
able. The inadequate means at his disposal, the want of commu¬ 
nication with his head-quarters, the paucity of his men, his want 
of experience, the unhealthy climate and a series of mishaps, all 
combined to defeat him, and he had just arrived at that point wdien 
success could have followed when he was recalled. Proper quarters 
were nearly finished, cultivation was flourishing, and he had learnt 
the language of the people of the islands. It is satisfactory to know 
that after his hardships in the Nicobars, he went home to Denmark, 
and spent his last years in a snug rectory in Zealand. 

In 1845, Mr. II. Busch was sent round the Nicobar Islands in 
a little schooner to report on them. He was at the islands from 
the 18th March to 19th May. His diary is found in the Records }JJ{; 
of the Government of Indian No. LXXYII, Calcutta, 18? 0. 


' lal Nlvi 
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Tn January 1846, the Danish corvette Galatea \i.sited the jsaj fo 

i^dands. Sl\c w^as sent round the world on a scientific expeditioi) the p.‘r.-h 
by Ills Majesty King Chri.stan V III,, himscK a lover of nvt and 
a scientific man, and one of the objects of her voyage was to 
examine the Nieobiu’s; and if they wore thought worth colonis¬ 
ing, she was to leave .i part of her officers and crew nt tic 
islands. An old sttunuer, the Gmiges^ hati been bought in Caieutta 
an I pincihi iif coTUinand of Danisli oifieers. The i?«xp'‘<b*h»ii came 
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to the coBcluRioii tliat an attempt at colonising the islands shoul 
made, and the Ganges was left behind, when the Galatea proceeded, 
in the end of February, on her journey. The site of the Settlement 
was chosen on Little Nicobar in Ganges liarbour, with Pulo Milo 
as a support. 


The original journal kept on board the Ganges^ which lies 
before me, illustrates, however, clearly the abortive attempt at 
colonising. Chinamen were imported from Penang. They cleared 
a little jungle; but opium was not provided, and sickness and 
death, as well as want of interest, made the matter drop entirely. 
The Ganges was nearly always at Penang, wliere it was much 
more agreeable to be, than at the fevensli station. Then came 
1848 and its political storms, and Denmark was no longer able 
to devote attention to these possessions. The Galatea and Ganges 
expeditions had cost very much money, and the best result of them 
was the paper written by Dr. liink on the islands. 

Dr. F. Von Ilochstetter, who belonged to the Novara expe¬ 
dition, says in his own paper on the Nicobars : As to scientific 
inquiry, I left the Nicobars quite unsatisfied, in spite of the 
comparatively long time of one month which we spent in their 
waters. I know how little my own observations increase the 
‘^geological knowledge of these islands, for which we are indebted 
“to Dr. Rink; for just the grandest objects,—the Islands Teressa^ 
“ Little and Great Aicohary —remain altogether a terra incognita/^ 

In 1848, the Danish corvette Valkgrien was sent to take 
away the Danuebrog (i. e., the Danish flag) from the dilFerent 
islands, and therewith all attempts ceased from her side. 

On the 23rd February 1858 the Austrian frigate Novara anchored 
at Car Nicobar. She was on a scientific voyage round the world, 
and was especially sent to look at these islands. The report of her 
voyage has been printed and is well known. The commander of 
the expedition wrote a memorandum on the occupation of the 
Nicobars, and calculated the cost of the first year at £115,000. 


The islands were for a long period (1848—1869) without any 
masters; matters were very unsatisfactory, and many complaints 
w( 3 re made of piracies. The Indian Government then resolved on 
colonising them. 

Oil the 27th of March 1869 the islands were taken jiossession 
of hy Commander A. Morrell of H. M. S. Spiteful in the name 
of Queen Vict^u•ia, The flag was hoisted and saluted. The ]>ro- 
claniatioii was, how(?vcr, found not to put the islands under the 
Indian Govoriiment, so the ceremony w'as repe.'ited on the 16th of 
April. 1869, and the flag was ag.Tin hoisted and saluted. Ihe Greut 
Indian Penal Settlement at Port Blair with its inexhaustihle stores 
and re.sources being the support of the new Settlement, it was an 
easy matter to start well. It is an easier matter, with a regular 
mnntbly steam omniaunieaiion, to undertake to settle in such an 
unhealthy place, llnm il w.is if)r poor Mr. Rnseu witlx his lew men, 
lit.ih' H'dinou' r, and with Ti‘anqucl>ar so far ofl. It is no blamo 
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pioneers^ who did not succeed in tlicir iindcrtalcing’, it 
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the Nicobars, when taken in hand hy the Indian Governraent and 
affiliated to Port Blair, will one day be an important station in 
the Indian seas. 


FI. M. S. Dryad came on the 24tli January 1871 to Nan- 
cowry to take possession once more of the islands. She first * 

touched at Galatea Bay in Great Nicobar, where a flag-staff was 
erected and the proclamation read. The site was chosen on the 
eastern side of the bay. The S. E. Point was called " Hayward s 
Point/ the S. W. Point ^ Miller's Point/ after a son of the cele¬ 
brated geologist Hugh Miller, who accompanied the expedition. 

On the 1st of February 1871 the flag was hoisted at Car Nicobar 
on the eastern side of the northern bay. The bay was called 
^Dryad's Bay' and the staff was erected on Me Roepstorff's bluff' 
as it was called in remembrance of a Danish naval officer, who 
visited these islands a quarter of a century ago. This is the 
latest of the occasi )ns that the islands have been taken possession 
of, and I hope it may be the last. 

The Andamans were not permanently occupied by any Euro- Andamous. 
pean nation tiU the end of the 18th century. In 1789 Lieutenant 
Blair, acting under orders from the Hon'ble East India Company, 
founded a penal settlement in the great harbour on the east coast 
of the ' South Andaman this was called ‘ Port Cornwallis.' The Port CoruwaiiiB. 
place was found to be very unhealthy, and the settlement was in 
1792 abandoned, and a new one opened on the ^ Great Andaman/ 1789 — 1703 . 
Here also, however, ^ckness prevailed, and in 1793 it was given up 

in its turn. This second settlement was also called ^ Port Corn-New sottiement 
11- 1 1703—1793. 

wallis. 

At the close of the mutiny in 1858 the want of a penal settle¬ 
ment was felt, and it was decided to open out one on the site of that 
founded by Lieutenant Blair in 1789, and it was now called ‘ Port Port Hiiiir. 
Blair.' On the 10th March 1858 the first batch of one thousand 
convicts, principally mutineers, arrived. Since the arrival of the 
first batch of convicts more than seventeen thousand have fol¬ 
lowed. 


The Andaman Islands are densely covered with jungle, and 
with the exception of wild pigs, only a few berries are found in 
the forest to feed upon. The coast is, on the other hand, rich in 
shell-fish and oysters; the sea abounds in fish. The wild tribes 
that lived on these islands therefore kept near the sea, and not 
knowing the art of raising crops, lived by hunting pigs and 
fishing. The pigs are, however, not very plentiful, and so they 
mainly drew their supplies from the sea. On a convenient spot, 
chere there whs fresh water at hand, they would meet, and have 
their meals at these rendezvous places. A big sludl-heap generally 
indionies where they met. These are the Mjokkenmioddiiigti' 
of ihc^c islands. If you search them, you will find thni all the 
b.i have been iiuder the influence of fire; and, ia surh 

u liore the form niiikes it difficult to get the animal out, ffie buell^ 
*uivc bc<'u broken, invariably od tiic same part. It will, also be 
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seen in searching* these shell-heaps that the people have 
course of time changed their way of living. In the lower layers 
are found nicely-glazed pottery and iron arrow-heads. 

This seems to indicate that they once were in a higher stage 
of civilisation than they now are- But even more peculiar is the 
circumstance that bones of birds are found in the lower layers^ 
for at the time of Port Blair being opened out, they did not eat 
birds. Probably, with the loss of communication with the outer 
world and the consequent want of iron to form their arrow-heads, 
they gave up the chase of birds. The best eatable birds on these 
islands are the pigeons, but they sit high, more than one hundred 
feet from the ground. Oysters are found to have been the staple 
of their food formerly; now they will not touch them. 

The Andamanese are a dwarfed, wooly-haired, dark-skinned 
Negrito race. I believe that they are an old people in these 
places. Their ^ kjdkkenmioddingsMndicate, by their number and 
size, that they are either the remains of an old but not numerous 
people or of a numerous poople, who may have been a shorter time 
on these islands. And, as they were only slightly more numerous 
in 1792 than they are now, it is more likely that they are an old, 
not numerous, people. In several of the ^ kjokkeumioddings^ one 
foot or more of soil have formed above the top layer. This 
proves at least something. 

The Revd. D. Rosen in his book on the Nicobars says that 
he has heard a i-umour that they are the descendants of slaves 
wrecked on these islands. They may be ; but I do not think so. 
They are divided into tribes, whose languages are very different, 
though a few fundamental words are common. This points to a 
length of time which has allowed the langu^e to divide and 
change. Their number is, though not very great, at all events 
too great to suppose that they owe their origin to a few cast¬ 
away slaves. The climate is not very favorable. The And^ 
manese of the present day find it very difficult to rear their 
children. The great rains generally kill them, and it is hardly 
credible tliat the same people in a short time should have multi- 
pliy greatly and divided into tribes. I tbiuk it more likely that 
they ore the original inhabitants of these once sterile islands, 
who have formerly been in a higher state of civilisation, and at 
all events had continunicatioii with other nations still in the 
stone age; for flint is found in their ^kjdkkenmioddings, and flint 
is not found at all in at the Andamans, ^ They hove now 
been trained to a certain degree and are becoming useful, bring¬ 
ing in runaway convicts, colheting torroibC^sbollB, pulling oars, and 
their lime will • oou be gone. They are pansing away, as every 
other tribe of .savages have invariably done when coming ki yon- 
tact with eivilisntion. Some of their cluldren have been baptised, 
but it is an easier matter to baj'tisc children ami give them 
Christian nunics, godiiithevfi and ImutbeiS, than to make Chris- 
tiiois of, and civilise the wild f ribc-‘ ot the jungle. 
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__I beg to thank those officers of the Settlement who 

have given me assistance; also Cand. Philol. Mr. O. Siesbye, of 
Copenhagen, who kindly helped me with the dedication. 


The copies that were printed at Port Blair having run out, 
the book has been reprinted at Calcutta and some remarks which 1 
owe to the kindness of Mr. Tuson have been added. 



Calcutta, 

20M January 1875. 
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VocahuUtry of Dialects spoken in the Nicobar and Andaman Isles, 




£2?GI.Xn[ WOHXW, 

Tms Najtcowbt I 

DUlLIOT. 

GB£AI Nioobav. 

Tsbsssa bt 

M. PlaJSAlTE, 

1 

Cab Nicobab, 

Ikband rack 
*S uoBj!ifGa.’ 

1 

Andaman wobds. | 

Rkmarss. 

A. 








Abdom^'n 

tAmhae. 







Abhor 

hat sho 

• • • • • •• 

hoh* hangatsike 

at ho 

gna hdli. 



Abide 

katoev 

dm 

... ... ... 

afe-eda 

katjdm. 







oraaka. 




Able 

le-ap 

leap mahoel 

{able to) raatk... 

salaura. 







raatk ane; liap. 





Abode 

gni 

ghi 


pat-ti 

nop. 



Abominable 

Abort 

hat lapod 

na-koe-toe 

kahia. 

o-la-je 

opo. 



Abortion 

waing-o-jen. 





i 


Above 

lako-6-dn. 







Absent 

hat-ot 

gna-rotkajol 

hat; h4at 

davakehoetnere... 

lak ; ohoi. 



Abstain (1) 

(1) m 

idd po 

... ... ... 

atkaoet 

ghip. 



Abundance 

ta-kadu ; urdhotshe! pito meno 

hehor karhd ... 

maroiig 

i lot a goet. 

1 


Abuse 


1 

holhoihang’en ... 

•t* 


, Arb-tor-jor-kay. 


Accompany 

According 

tju dal paju 

. 

hehang, huleang. 
(a^to) hata. 








vetseng; hehdt. 





Accustom 

••• att ta* 

... 

ntsie-hcen; tsie 








huen. 





Ache 

tjak; tjok 



tjok 

kdi. 



Acid 

ba-grein 

^oel 

kAat; k&agn ... 


teit. 



Acquaint 

oljoL 


a 


1 



Across 

»•» *•. «.« 

««• 

akliite. 



- 


Active 


»• • ••• 

Ihohatse; I'hohatse. 


1 



Adieu (2, 3, 4) ... 

(2) tavatso de me 

i (2, 3, 4) tju ... 

... ... 

gnei ma moe. 





de roe 

1, 




\ 



(3)jutju 

1 

... ••• 

keraugnere. 



\ 


1 (4) b4-bai^. 







Admirable 

1... 

1 . 

lhaak. 
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miSTffy. 



After (5) 
Afternoon (6) 


Afterwards 

Age 


Aged 

Agony 

Agreeable 

Agree 

Agae 

Aim 

Air 

Alas 

Alike 

Alive 

All 

Alliance 

Allied 

Alligator 

Allow 


ghen-iwi 

... 

khuan-kamain. 

... 

ba-iwi tamnjet- 


dan&n 

dana 

. 

danan. 

jau. 


poho*a 

ba-oe-a 

1 

om pahaekoe ... 

... 1 

toak jau (be not 

ar'h-lart-kay. 

watmepohoa {be 
not a —), 

(6) latdok ... 


j 

i 

1 

hjen ... 1 

a-) 

kain-gne. 

(6) tjin-fa-e-th^ 

ka-en-te-tju {early 

... I 

sarcB heng {early 

tju kain. 


{early part) 
la-di-e-je {lattei* 
part) 

ma ka {in the same 

part) 

wd-uBg (latter 
part) 
mao 

1 

. 1 

. 1 

pari) 

perdd (latter part). 

talok 

gfi(5. 


day) 

pomoflesba; 

omsli6-ong 

karbd p&hd. 

(i. e., mans quan¬ 
tity). 

ma 

hakd jo poe. 


Ache) 

to-o 

fuok; to-o 

Ibdak. 

hehot vetsen 

o-d 

ja- 


harsel^ 

harsele 

akhit 

haroelle 

ho-e-fong. 


had 

wd-d- d. 
shorn 

ye-erm {A. C, M.) 
ointom 

aha-oel 

Iffit-te-rd 

{to a-)vi khink-ha- 
heng; hohmng 

ma-laung-ge ... 

j guja.tji-tffi. 

goet 

avthoo’roo-da. 

jd-av 

tjjok {very long 
sound). 

ko-aung 

hahe. 

hahe tin pajd. 

ko-6v. 

1 





The vowels are sounded as in German or Hindustani ; J tux p in ‘ jard; * ei and ai sre sounded like ‘ eye; * aunn in * A age * (German); « as ai in * fairos as in 
*Oei * (German) *, cA soft as rA in ‘ loch. * 

1.— Wh*n in mourning or during pregnancy. I 6. —Thus E. II. Jf. 

. 2*3 .—The departing. 4.— So sags the host. j C.— E. JI* A/. 1 p. in, * tchinfoitua ; ’ 3 p. in. ‘ tchinfoitua anhaheh; ’ S' p m. ‘ ladeya.' 


to 

CO 
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Wo»IW. 


Alone 

Along 

Al^ 

Ahrays (7) 
AmbergnB 
Ambition 

Amiable 

Amuse 

Ancestor 

Anchor 

Anchor rope 

Anchorage 

Anger 


An^ry 

Animal 


Ankle 

Anna 


Thb Nakcowbt 

i>LALSCr. 


heang. 


(7) panone 

kamp83 


shinpoje 


i mon-hang-ko . 


ahi^ol 


Qbiat Nicoba'^. 


kanpsB 


le*shapo 




\{littlea - iShelU ... 

j fish). j 

. * ogl& gal4 ... i eloe-gala 

* ; {^anna^iece) | 

I Eupia dit malau. | 

> (4-an«a piece) - 
Rupia olmat ilj4. ' 

{2-anna piece) j 
Rupia isbaka. i 


Tbkbssa bt 
M. PLAiBAinr. 


Cab Kjcoba*. 


[ al6hie* 

1 pu. 


' kinpev;kanpa-a 0 ht 
1 hehomang-to- | 
j karhd. 
hah^ tin p&jd. 

{pide Allied), j 
{a-oneeelf huhi* : 
j aoet. 1 

' ahuhot hahnhaat. ! 

I sanam kaveang’ ■ shanuiigge. 
I nfi sanumpte. j 
I purhon-ta>kai*hu. ! 
i K&map^-ta-karhd. i 
khiuk-khiong. | 
ijmrst of «-) khi- I ‘ 

ank-fo-naat. 
menam. 


Iklavb BaCB 
‘SnoBiBirGS.* 


{little a -, shelU 

fah). ; 

enrhui. j 

(not ma7i) hat- i 
pahe. 


l^u. 


I ogla4. 


AiroAVAir 'W’obds. 


Bsvabks. 


% 
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Another 


Answer (8) 
Ant 

Antler (9) 
Anvil 
Anxious 
Ape (10) 11 
Appetite (12) 
Approach 
Approval 
Arbitrator 


Arm (15) 
AmipH 
Anacic 
Arrive 


1 som en ju {Jialf- 
yearly) 
dev-ve 

I (aiioiher time) se- 

another ?nan) pa- 
ju dev-ve. 
opshap 
midora 
bintop 

(lO)kdm, doseng 
oi-gna 


(18) hija 
tjd-a-ka 
(16) koal 
ol-o-do-4. 
wiinje; temm ... 


Areca-nnt (13) (14) 
Arise 



vi-hat. 

nghen, 

kistot. 

1 

1 



yom-en-bilid ... 

. 

; sardgiie. 



dev 

{another time). 

{one amother) kua. 




s^odv ... 

ki, kaa. 



i 

ju-a 

sohap 

tel'dat. 

(8) shop loa^u, 

... 


am-ma-da. 

••• 

(9) nt&ak. 

anet. 

kistot. 

1 



pajnn 

kaiing, kejin. 




patd-ang 

honhe 

bem. 

hebot-vetsen. 

(12) tjombae .. 

go-it. 




... ... ... 

pahd-ta-ghen. 

(i. man toko 
speaks) 

i 



omtjong 

(14) 

tisa-ak ... i 

1 en-tjo-ong. 


... ... 

... ... ... 

1 


bo-e-kay. 

koal 

kbor kdl ; inhakti 

kel 


terum 

taram 

terum 


la-ba-e. 

. 

reugk; tbehn. 



1 



The Towels are sounded as in German or Hindustani; j as y in* yurd; * ei and ai are sounded like * eye; ’ au as in * Auge ’ (German); as ai in ‘ fair; ’ a as in 
t Oel ’ (German); cA soft, as c/» in * loch.* 


7 —J2- H. M. 7uu ‘ dul: ’ it eeems doubtful, as the natives do not re- 
coffnise it 
8 .— 0. * Oljoala,'^ 
li.—1/aHisk * Tak,* 

10.— Noffcra. * JJooaem kaeen' . 


11. — Kalchall Island. deUff. ‘ morang^she^' 

12 . — Q. * Thaap; doubtfu I, 

13. —<?. * Nhjdt* * enau. The natives do not recognise the latter^ 

14. — doBf*. * Hinang* 

16.—£?. H. * chetrkoal* not recognised* 
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Bswwjbh Woww. ] j Gbiat .Vicodir. . 

A-UbavT. JJ PLAISAjrr. 


Arrow 


bel 


Arrowroot 
Art 

Articjie (of speech) 

... I... 

Ascend 
Ashes 


... * eijfadinje 


amte. 


Ask (16) 
AsJaep 
Assist ri7) 

AsRore 

Astorides 

Attend on 

Attention 

Arahte 

Auginenl 

AvidHy 

Aunt 

Authorbe 

Await 

Away 

Axe 

Azure 


B. 


Baby 

Bacbeior 


. j ben ho-a-we ... * fung; ben-ho 

. i (16) hama ... j ... 

; itheak ... koining 

; loa 


liatein paja, 
bo-o-en-^ua* 

. botji^ 

peentorejon; ka- 
toev 

eploin 
■ tjumda 


... ta-liap. 

... ta- 

tsie; iana; iaiiet 
bole. 


a- 

j 


Cab Nicobar. 


eiidreien 


omt-jok6 


... I 

-J 


babe 

I rbdmang. 
rbaAtk-gbia. 

buleang. 
kom ta akah. 

hehine. 

behomang-ta- 

kai'bA 

along. 


sitoni 

i 

I har6-ang 
i lom 


meom 


ngam 
tjong-ma. 


.. j nphd 

... ■ (take a-) bajle. 
... bamang 


enmane; kanjoin 
tomuaBiisbe ... 
iloo 


inj^ ta de oiig ... 
ba-i-o-e-ka ... j 


jung.tju 

dabaifceren 

haiieang 


iKliAHD lACB 

‘ Shobsvos.' 


Andahan WOBBB. 


goe nang-a 
gno-in. 


... (forJie7i) ra-ta. 
(fbrpiffs) i-a-la- 
da. 


e-cbd-we-rar-kay 


d6i. 


; daj-fleterekoen. 


. ! karon 


pia de kontaeno koe-et-ta-^e-en. 
hat pebov ... ba-gna-le 


argo-carda-carda 


.§1 


Bbsarks. 
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miST/}y 



as) ( 19 ) 
dde 
rboDe 

(20) (20A) 


... I (19) ok; la ok 
... Q tam. 

... S hankoe. 

... (20) hat lapo^ 


tabakut; ko 


Balance 

Bald 

Ball 

Bamboo (21) 


Banana 

Bandage 

Banner 

Barber 

Bark 

Barrel 

Barren 

Basin 


( 22 ) 


shajor. 

gna-koi 
alieol 
(22) hetwa 
(cask ( kanham 
of h-) {, karoeka 
(bamboo 'n 

villages) ) 
hiba 
dune 
hinwiB. 

paju koba koi . 

lOR 

pipe 

bat konje. 
shok sbanei tai. 


h^-koi 


ho-o-e 


kaneie 

shoat 


bobeune 

pafunte 


Basket 


(i. e. wash hands) , 
kanhong {for inola 
catching fisli) j 
kansboia (for i liintain 
fowls) I 


la-hnk 

IS ok 

tamnoi 

otb-go6*thor-da« 

. 

bat lak 

. 

jabagda. 
arb-jar-bug-da. 
20 A. 

te-nam. 

pale. 1 

nahoa 

giia-koi. 

(21) hao. 
cash \ (22) tjanaj- 
cfh-} ta. 
bamboo'\ 

village) 

ta-iung-gne ... 
keen. 

mum. 


nko. 

kohake. 

pep. 

hoshsBtewei. 


ntanbje 

kovaake (fir catch - 
ingMi) 

kansboia (for 

fowls). 

kantjema. 



The vowels are wmndnd as in German 
"Oel' (Gtiroan); soft as c7i in ‘ loch.’ 
w 


or Hindustani; y as in * yard; * at and ai aro soniided like ‘ eye;' au as in * Ango * (Giertnan); ao as in 


‘ fair; 


16.— IB. JST. ^ aioU* 



20.—E. H. Man^ 'menlcainy aihfh}' surely a mistake ! 
20A.—’Little Andaman, deBff, *inak6ng fcafa.’ 

2\.— Q.'ha»: 

22.—* djugar' 



’ 09 as in 


CO 

cc 
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Bat 

Bathe (23) 
Buy' 


Bd&oh 
Beau (24> 

(26 26) 

Beat 

Beautiful 

Betaai»e 

Beocoue 

Bed 

Bee 

Beedo 


! ba^s it too* be- 
i Jure med as 
I clothing) 


moiilehj-ne. j 

mcnfnealf (fymg ko-leigim iflgfbt) 


koleit 

i iamoeong. 


(23) joko-l4?it 


6 t 


tjakaiije. , 

malau {glass' Tnalaa 
beads.) i 

gmoa ^ ... mot]^ 

^25) nhoing ^ kanonp 

ori, fiehnwe ... fo-ong 
(mkal, olknl) ■ 
kpoa ...jko-e-to 


im 

i hiladk 
j ssD-ho-low-we 
I nwt-jat-jok. 


, I hiloe-e 
, ^ toug-g^- 


TXBXSSJi XT j 

H. Plusxvt. I 

1 

1 Cam SiooMAU. j 

' 

1 

Ikiajid mlcm 

I * SHOBJt9G«4* 

IJKJiAiLAM WOXDS. 

Rbxxhkb. 


; haat (chse^rain- 
ed, little.) 




datiaagelft {nrreath 

... ••• 

k5-wT (Sestus 



qf b-) 


hark). 



hatiolk; hatiel- 

ban-wok 

bdhom 

lood-gar-kay. 


mang hadju; to- 
hiaeke-te. 





laksi kaiit. 
khui-men. 


. 

mieh-e-bar-da. 
(what is it). 



• 


millokay (be 





quiet). 


»*.' . 

tabdata 

b6e shin lan-e,.. 

chel’-lim-da. 



aim ad. 




umanbje 

main-ko-a. 




hdee 

fadle 

h»n-ei ... ' 

oth-p4r-ra-kar. 

tho-kay. 


... ,,, ,,, 


koe-to. 1 


katsi. 


1 


;• -t 

ivi. 





... 

tjamam. 




.. 

1 

.1 

1 boloeng-wa ... j 
1 1 

booth-ma-da. 
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tore ^27; 


3egiii (28) 

b^aniog 

Beiiind 

Beicb 

Bell 

m 

Below 

Belt 

Bemoan 

Bend 

Beneath 


Betel 

32) 


Better 


27 d al e i-k a-li» ^ endap {in time), 
{not behind) ! 
tiram (in time). 


(28) we 


tomnoi 

o-koe 


f 


(30, 31, 


ta-la-ank 
ho-ov 
tinkajng 
wiang 

nset on juang 
dohn 

hakt^. 

(6-*w^)bija 
i (30) {jM^ut tree) 

I o«g&i«ha-]iija. 
j {do. teild) ul(^ j {mid h-nut tree) 


kat-ta-kawoek 

pareit 

luma 


(b-nut) umljum 


liuhen 


hanhangta. 
hanhangta-niet 
hok-hogu 


lano 


, hijs. 

{f>^crueher) 

; hija. 

{b‘box) tan-ap ... 
j {Jj-bark) h i 16 a 
. ^ia. 

(31) (b-leqf) aka 
{ioild b^leqf) aka 
L Ita* 


kana-gha. 


{h-lec^ panong 


•uschth^n 

riam 


(h-nut) hehja 


hehane-lopteh 
(^o6-)heh&u4-lo 
i iwi hoatse. 


, gnei tjna masi— 
{in time) 

poel. 

( 


la-auk. 

ko-ov-ve 4 .. 

29 aithje 

jan^t rat. 

P^in 

drone. 

{}hnut) tisar. 

o-6el. 

i-up 

kau. 

wo-he-tar-da. 

arb-jo-do-da. 

te-gi-ke. 

{veUd b-nut tree) 
malau-ghe. 
{b-crusher) sanoflg. 



(6-iar) nang-pe. 



{bde(rf) takei-tje. 
{mid hdeaf) kaiie 
takei-^e. 

{imported do) tao- 
^ in takei-ige. 

it 








wv. BVWMVMU 09 til viviuion OT Ill! 

(Oermeui; eh eoit at, oh in' locb»’ 

E. R, ^Man lawn?; 
^— deEff. 8ohotcra leland ^h\jok' 
2S,--Barhe hoe ‘ Lopalkiah * obtnlete, 
9ckotera Itiand ‘ enJtcin.* 

27 -f;. R.M> 


not recognised by the natives. 


ai( as io ‘Auge^ (German); ae as ai in 
hoolatai' doubtful. 


fair; 


06 as 


28.-’E. H. M. 

28.— O. 'aithUJ* 

80.— E. H. Man, * tekeea heeua f 
31 — E. R. Man ‘ dai-heepa f‘ 

32.— dcBjf; * hetel-leaff' Schowra Island. * hiju.' 


03 

Ox 
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Body 

Boil 

Bone 

Book 
Boot (52) 

Borrow 
Bosom 
Bottle (53) 

Bough 

Boundary 
Bow (54) (53) (60> 
l^wiofaship) ... 


50 (Nicohar ; doe (canoe) 
canoe). j 

hintbal (Burmese | 
canoe). I 

hifue (European \ ... 

boat). I 

(Novara) okaha ' hoha 
(to h~) kokoliB ... en p6e 


ong-eng 

leprd 

52 shopata 

ol-endaie 
(53) peutangning 


(54) (65) foing... 
shin-gol-slid«(ie... 


m eng 


peteigno 
eeboo (wicJcs) 


saugn. 


hien’he 
(to 6-) ka4al 
(a 5-) nt^ng; 
kolran 
khiom-neDg. 

metam. 

(Jlowerh-) eang- 
ta 8clii&. 
mang. 

(h-net) kardije. 


ab (canoe) 

1 

keba (canoe ).« 

ba-ja-da. 

bifue ') (European 
batel 3 boat). 

karijd. 

. 

arb-chow-da. 

. 

ka-a-eng 

t&r da. 

^ kotje Idprd. 
enjul kuntran. 



el gnok. 
pillon. 



lindrijen 

foing 

karma. 




The vowels are sounded as in German or Hindostani j / ob y in * yard; * ei and ai are sounded like * eye; ’ an as in ‘ Auge ’ (German); cw as ai in ‘ fair; ’ ce as in 
Oel' (Qermao); oh soft a£ oh in ^ioch.’ 


83.— A. C. Man * karup.' 

34 .—* Novara tiohna,* jptrhamfrom Teresta 1 
dS-—QalatheOi *misohianai 

36. — Doubpfnl. 

37. — Fontana^ ‘ inlegno' obsolete I 

38. —J5. H. M in ‘ honkangt not recogniMahU. 

Schotora and Botnpoia (eatable h^) 'ka.^ 

40. — Malay. 

41. — Portaguets. 

42. — Notice the dij^erenos in pronunciation from ‘ tortoise-shell' 

43. — Means ‘ not surset.' 

44. — Fontana^ ^thanulUi' obsolete! 
io.'-ir. jS. Many ^pukeeau.' 


46. ^ Would in Nancotorg dialect sound *h&-miang^e olmat; ’ means * one eye' 

47. — Means '"fight' 

48. — Oalathea has ^mam' (F. B. T. stands for Tuson.) 

48A. —I have entered Mr. Tuson's ioord; it means ‘ blood on the head.* 

49. —Galathea ‘ aul' means ‘ black.' 

60. —Hoensel *palong' obsolete! 

61. — ^Patealj (deRff.t) Schowra Island^ 'European boat* 

62. — E. H. Man has * denapla* means 'stockings* 

63. — Oalathea has * hanaschaleit very doubtful. 

54.—^ fun* (Tear) Wallace,'feon' (MysolJ idenu 
66.— Novara^' donna 7 * 

66. —de Rff.^ Bchoun'a ' lindreyen.* ^ 


nicobah and Andaman isles. 

















rr&usa WoBBs. 


Tkji K urcowBT 

DLUJiai. 


6sza3 Nioobas. 


Bc« (57) ... , ... 

t*nap 5 -). 
fcaf6i ) {i-qfhark *) 
*tasbnle) qfireeti) } ** 

Boy (58) ... (58; kanjom ... ... .. 

Bnces(qfirot09^s} kinahoe kajih&... ... 

Bracelet (f>-Jhr the arm) i ... 

• faadl 6 t. ! 

\{hifor the leg) bin-1 
I kSp-k. 

Bnia ... | kaadoin ... j kei-peing 

Bmfl ... ra)kalahaee.*^ 

Brave ... !(J5. H. Man) yo(5-| ... 

kobak4. I 


TBBB88i. BY 
M. PLAjaxart. 


CXB Nicobxb. 


Bread(59)(60){61) 


Break 


Breaat (62) (63) 
(64) 


(59) poang. 

(60) roti. I 

(61) lflr6me ... ’ pud (61). 

dfficbna ... ; KO^b-gna*to 


(62) oiendaie ... ? (62) peteigue ... 


setum 

batep 

57 kasson. 

kbinioug 

nkonjo. 

atlbaat 


akotpo-ite 


... 1 kapa (h^f wood) 
... ; tasiUe (h-ofhark\ 


^le 

tjanba moet4. 

I6t (for arm or leg) 


I 


kalpeit o koi. 


... .(61) ko-a>L 

be&^ (hagn) (5r-1 ocbne 

i^hfiBgn (do.) 
pataxi; rakn. 

62 elgn6k. 


IVLAKS BXCX 
' SaOBJBJI6B,' 


kSTD^yHS WoBDB. 


ub’boola. 


ar-lar’-ty-yar'- 

bar. 


cob-joo-ree-kay. 




Bxxxbxs. - 


Breath 

Bwathe 

Breeches 

Brilliant 

Brtiig 


(63) toa. 
! (64) te 


.. . boeu^ 

.. ! tan-ejam 
.. . kanba 


I h6v-va 


okffit; baioe 
halea; kstad - 

£, T.) oeneen. T ... 


iD&ke. 

bukdt, bukidt 


64 tae. 
obap. 

I hebuic. 
kinba. 

k80-a 


kom-ta-liap (6- | lo-ka 
knowledge)» t 


ormokay. 

ekay. 


VOCABULARY OP DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 








































^rinjaJ (telatmm 
/ •trul<mgen<f). 

heal 



roiigkdaL 


Broken 

{vide Break) , 

»•* 99* 9*^ 

... ... ... 

ocbna 

lita. 

Broom 

efa cl giii 

••• »t« 99* 

... .. ■ 

f6a 

mo-i dat. 

BroGier (66} (66) 

‘65) (ycning br-) tan 


eo nang ... 

(young br-) kabam 

(young br-) 


66 {elder hr-) tjao 


t. 

{elder hr-) mam 

pan. 

(elder hr-) bo- 
sbe. 

Brother-in-law 

: ba-e-i 


t hahie 

ha-6 

to-o. 

Brow 

Brown 

(eye br-) pnjol 
aukmat. 

' perang P 

kotakoi 
j ahanOt. 

' fanakoi. 

pehol olmat 

1 sakiah. 

8ban6i ma. 


Braise 




Iftdo. 

Brush 

... 

(to br-) sum 

1 

kan6t 

kanoi. 

Backet (67) (68) 
Bad 

Buffalo 

Bog 

(67) la pipa 
ahi-o-nn 

kapo; kuban P ... 
he-oel. 


kana-khi4. 

kinlap-kinlob. 

krebo. 

68 balti. 


Building 

kiong-kaling ... 

... ... ... 

... ... ... 

. 

pa-ko-a-me. 

Suliet (69) — 

(69)ahe6l 

^. ... ... 

... .... ... 

... 

I’ung. 

Burial 

ol ole ... ! 

ehoje 

... ... ... 

oplabo. 

Bum 

Bury 

ol ole * 

i 

. i 

i 

(to 6-) athuak ... 
ngbong. 

botsi^t p4b6-ka. 
mapet (t. e., sink 
dead mari). 



cli4pa-in- 

olun-ga-kffi. 



The fowels are flonnded aa in German or Hindustani; aa y in ^yard ai and ai are sounded like ‘ efe ;’ au aa in * Auge ’ (German) ; <b as a» in * fair ; * ce as in 
* Oei' (German : ck soft as tfA in ‘ loch/ 


67. — French. 

68 . — K. JS. 3£an kaa * lit ’; not correct, 

60 amd ttO.— t\4 MaUijf, 

61 —'*f the FcmdamufmiU 
62.— cheet. 

60 .—oreeisis (^womcmy 
tA, — b-nippic. 


Qo.—'Novara Hschao-anyana^prohahlyfor 'eUter, 
66.— ®. H, M. ‘ ichao-enlooya' (own br-) t 
* tama ootheJi * {half hr~) 7 
‘ tehao' (dbHraci brother') ? {He !) 
07.— Portuguese. 

68C— Fiindustani. 

69.— E, H, Mauj ^ploorooP 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 
























Borist (qf anger) | mong-haDg-ko ... • 
Bufih I ... .I 


Biwiiesf; 

Butterfly 
Button {70) 
Buv(71) 

By 

B3’-and-bye (71A) 

C. 


kalo gnfive. 

(70) kantjap. 

(71) halaii 
me-se-ho (near 

hy) 

{F. k. T.) mackei 
{71A). 


kiank*f(5-n4at ... 
khi^te-pemet. 

[ scheu (*. little 
I tree), 

\ kuuvi kunhubomi 
i kantot 


{near 

bemeen J 


hau-wab-be 


gni-oboei. 


boo fajam. 


Cable 

Cage 


nut sbinpojeja. 
gui bolpol 


Caki- 

Calculate 

Oeli(oftheleg) 

Call 


bom lem. 
barrow 
kaumoana 
o-tji-o-a 


.. kanmoana 


Calm 

Camp 


... 1 gnam 


lat-ji-akla 


Cancer 

Cannibal 

Caudle 

Candlestick 

Cano 


. i tang. 

. . 1778) 

I gomoi. 

• maoja 

I bnnanja 
nat. . 


enb^ang. 


kbiuk-sikiA 
(i. e,ynlace for 
birds), 

barkak. 

babem 

f 

bukbt vim {invite) 

kbiuk-pamoni 
{i,e.tplacefor war). 


rbffit-tamsi' 


basboei. 


mffinde (i. e., 
what is a 
called). 



arb-tar-da, 
arb6-mokay. 


VOCABULAHY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 
































lon 

lonbiU 


hinkob. 


pkl($-ta karhu 


Canoe 

'JN"ico6arc-)du6.,. 

doe . 

rae 

i 

Canvass ... 1 

(Burmese o) hin- 
foat. 

loe kanama. 

^ . 

. 

Cap ... I 

i 

1 

lom-teint; kere- 
busse. 

{c’of ^«»)kaiiap- 
hin*diel (t. e., 

• guns tooth). 

1 

! 

j 


Coptain ... t 

{chief) om\k .... 
captan 


kaptan 

nmhtenbje (old) 

Cargo ... j 

okjuk 

1 ... 

bartlak kiong 

Carpenter 

maraaong 


tukan-kaim. 

Carve ... 1 

Cash (72) 

olekal. 

(72) (copper moneg) 

Sancta Maria. | ' 


Cask (73) 

(73)pipa 

j . 

pipa 

Cat (74) 

(74) kotoing 

... 

meang 

Catch 

ok-shup 

(when falling) le 

patachohu 

I--" ;. 

. 

Cause 


i‘ 

i . 

j ... 

nheole-vdte. 

Cave 

o-how*» 

a-i 

1 . 

{ kbiuk tltial 
|'(i. 0., darh placi 

Cease 

(imperative) Idat 

j let • 

|nt4 


(Samiltont 1801) 
app. 

^ ! 
\ 
( 

(Nicoharc-) bo 
kebas. ; 

(Burmese c) i 
pine. 

ba-ja*da. 


kom sbong ve. 


. 

pafante. 

tjing 

by'-arn-da. 
ai-ne-kay. • 

(c,-turtle) yar 
tb6 tbooa- 
kay. 

(crfish) Y^irtb- 
da-taj-kay. 

[, 

ohoei. 





T!i:; vowels arc sonnded as in Rcrraan or Hinlostait^ ^ as jr in ‘yard / ei and at ar# wwarfvd like ‘eje;’ au as in * Anjre* (Oirman); a as ai in * fair cb as in 
• Oel ' (Gernaiu); ch soft as oh in ‘ loch.’ 


70. —9*7. ^ enmogne-kninini?' TJi6 loiter U^f wteom coat? Tkojirtt 

half i$ douhtfuL 

71. — Fo^tMd 1796 has 'jMcaoUt etid€utly Uumm^mjrd. 

TUL —‘ Afterward^' 


tki$ name, 
7^.— tr*rtvfnme. 

7-4. —J Malay loord %chich icas in 1775 « 9i%U in use. 


72.—A citr^.anM trace from the time when the Vortuyuete tradt-re were com- 
in the Indian seas! At present the pice ah. honored tcith 
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BXGU.6A ^OXBS. 


Centapede 

Ceruto 
Chjetodon 
Chain (76) 

Chair 

Chalk 
Change 

Chaonel 
Character 
Ohanxiai 
Chastity 
Cheap (76) 

Cheat (77) 

Cheek (78) 

Chest (hoz) (79)^ 
Chest {bre€ut) (80)! 
Chew 
Chicken 

Chief 
Child 


! JWt Nl.I»CCiW»T 
; DiAiiSoz. 

1 OBDi-T NlCOBAJl. 

TlBB«a TT Itt. 
PXa.iaArr. 

1 Cab SlrcoBAR. 

I \liUU C-) ^onkoi 

' {big C-) ka-fp-ap. 

! leave tjondeka-JB- 

1 ap- 

. 

. 

ainhoin homiaia 
‘ meh aengje. 

(^5) (of silver) 

hilde 

tehija. 


. 

8i}aliij6k. 




thija. 



katie-dsB. 

enpoje. 



shun 

... 

lanet 


(i. e., barter) bar- 


(to ch~) hahehOk. 

. 

row. 




... 

tering. 


shorn joaug 

, shak 

kalhjaat. 


. 

L.. . 

tschu-khogtdt. 


(76) ta poa 

1 ••• 

hat tot 


mitai ... I 

... ... ,, 

rcitae 


{(77) kalo ... ; 

... 

klam 

••• 

j tapoa ... : 

Do’in 

. 

tapoa 

, (79) hoptfflp ... j 


•.« ... ... 


[ oiendSie ... i 



»*• 

1 (d-loloDg. ! 




r koen-kamde ... i 

... ... ... 

(go7i haiom) 


I 1 

• 


khnan kamuin. 

.! 

iomja ... 1 


kbui-kaptan 

.j 

j kaujom 

. 

kkudone 

(Galatea) nhja j 

kou-tje 

... 

khuan 

(JETamilton, 1801) 




chu. 


ImMM a^ I 


IVSiVAK WOBDB, 


pamam 


pama. 


. I kabev. 


shkk. 


balai. 

gnoa«tjie 

lafol. 
ncD itenjo 


tjdang ognoak. 
omibatei aoi. 


kar’-rup-tliar- 

da. 


e-garb-da. 
goobda. {OM.B.) 

oth-coog’-da. 


ob-ld-gar-da. 
biola. 
{0.ff.B.){chUd^ 
hirth) adaleeka. 
{O. m B.){he 
with ch-) ar- 
boodeeda 



Bshabkb. 


VOCABULx\IlY OP DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 







































i (caprici^m) 
'urchyard 


Cicada 

Cigar 

Qinnamon ^ 
Circle 
Citron 
(Mim 

Clap (Aancfo) 

Claw 

Clay 

Clean (81) 


Cleanliness 
Clever 
Climb 
Clock 
C^oih (82) 


Cloud 

Ooee 

Ciypeaater 

Clove 

Coal 


! kom^ante 
onkoln 


I 


kuloriw 

umhoin* liomlam 
^4-von. 

karo-eit 


kisboa. 

pi-et 

(81) i-tjn-ik 


I4ap 
at-ijat 
biD^-ram 
lo-e; leinsho 
(82) {strip of ^ 

lam cbI. > I . 
galabaie ^ I , . 
i £. T.) mifoiad , 


; jeog* 




I shi^ingi^ ' 
j aom-joang kona- 
: dimg^e. 




! k6a. 


(place far ghosts) 

" kbiuk liivi. 


mjentetjean... 

ar-kar-tbar’-da. 

salot. 

(GaL) talomme. 

wdung. 


kamang ^ 
babe. 

. 

tjin. 


piifit. 

t 

... ... •... 

to-ko-kay. 

tsieki 

akbik-tsie kitd 
(spiritually), 
teie kit4. 



rar-kay. 

tjatkay. 

... 

. 

. 

ar-ka-ber-rin-ga. 



rap. 


. longboat 
^ (blue eU) n&ale. 

. 

bolon. 


tabibaal 

. 

gn6-e 

tar’-gar-da. 

... 


. 

(0.5’.^.)boroda. 

tain^ 

tamia. 

(Gal.) tamoaie* 


( 0. J5r,^.)lageea. 




TOweV arc domnkj»i-a8 in German or ^ndnstani; ^ as y in ‘yard j' ei and ai are sounded like * eye ;* au as in ‘ A age' (German); to as ai in * faira as in 
■ <>er iGerrtas} • cfi soft ta oh in ‘k)ch.’ ' * 


75.— K^marm, * ntcUao;^ U moann ‘ a sWing of beads.^ 

Tfi.— £fmrwmf0. 

7T, — Man, *. haityop ndng J* 

Tkr-~GiilQt*a^ Schoicra, \ Ajai 


79 . — V(/nta%at * cipisjo.^ 

80 . — deBJf., Schoicrat ‘ kapang.' 

81 . —< 1 ^. * efoa,' 

82 . — Fontana; strip of cliAh * lanoa,^ 


00 
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VOCABULARY OP DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 



























tplete 

Wrtina 

demu 


Confined 

Consent 

Contract 

Cook 


Cool 

Cogpermoney 

Corai-lune 

Cork 


; omtohm 
... danang. 



{t>id€ 


Sancta Maria 


shun 

konjan 


Comer 

Corpse 

Cover 

Couch 


{E, m M.) 

ongkaung. 
(£. JS, M) oke 


tact, theunghataet 


nphe-ta-khiuk-hi- 
vi (j/pp inplace 
of the spirit ). 
(be-c) kahia ... 
hehot vetsen. 
hala. 


prata. 


kafn’. 

kiak. 



Cough 

Count 

Cousin 

Coward 

Crab 


... ijahoa 
hagl 

... 1 harrow 


kinfat 

haradk 

eonang. 


j {E. H. M.) pum- 
i mahoin. 

, i kinong; (F.B.T.) 
^ kalan-goi. 


TUe'Towcl* are sounded as in German or Hindoatani; y as j) in ‘yard;* ei and 
‘Oel * (Gerrtan); oA soft as ch in ‘loch.” 


83.— ForJtana. ‘ Chanlo' ohsoUte / 

^-^'Sovara. * Kai^oe-Jcoep ? * The sta^ of the *Norara * at Nancowry was 
very $lort! 

^,-^Qhf€ tnemm * IndiaitneJied butter? The nuts I call ^ ghee oocnanute * 
art peeuliar to tke Eicobars^ and are consid^ed a great rarity. 


1 


. 

gce-et. 

1 

. • ••• 

. 

(5e.c) {O.S.B.\ 
ad-aleeka. 

••• . 

... ... 

jo-e-kay; 

(0. H. B.) ur- 
jooaka. 

(O.H.B. booj) 

{c inq utensil). 

. 

kabev. 

(O.M.B.)slaTa„ 



uklike. 

. 

. 

dootram (0. X. 
X.) 


o-ong 

ndagda. 

. {Gal.) aiel 

panne. 

o’thor-kay. 



i are sounded like ‘eye ;* au as in ‘ Auge* (Gorman); as ai in ‘ fair; * a as in 


They do not grow hard and taste nearly as hrrrihle as ghee. The 
tree that bears them will sometimes produce good nuts with hard 
kernels. They are used at feasts for offerings. 

86.— deUff. Schowra green cocoanut ‘ kdhauk. ^ 

vx 
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miST/fy 



Omdie 


Crttydsh 

Create 

Creek 

Crooked 

Croes . 

Croest'roir ,t. » 

Crow . ! 

Cmah 

nalksl 

kedal 

hatean poja. 

Ibiog 

Cry 

<3lm 

Cultivate 

Cup 

1 

wejoin 

piteiig 

Cupidity 

. 

Custom ... ( 

i 

[ EyS.M.) tatoieku 

1 

Cut ... i 

1 ontoang, oikal 

Cyclone 

(KE.T.) Oo-tala. 
\E.B M.) koora- 
bbeh. 

D. 


Dwfer 

Dan (Burmese 

knifej. 

sani^t 

kidume 

kidjumeii. 


Qsbjls Nicobax. 1 

M. I^umbaot. 

. ... .... 

khiuk khinion 
(plcuie fbr child). 
■nghoik. 

... 

kvili^, huhomi. 

. ••• 

kirhol 

. 

nkhaa, khaa. 
pataxi, raka. 

Ljjs hffigne. 


tikaat kahebole... 


bebomang-ta-ra* 

1 me-kbia (desire 
! after evet'y tree), 

1 mbasne. 

j khianti, (s) kbi- 

... 

1 - ansi. 

fhaa, nfa, nk^ ... 




. samid (a) 


[ 


Ci.e Nioobib. 


IiriATD EAei 
*8soBJuroB.* 


mokes. 

wel ta CB. 
fenji. 


kadenji 


WOBPi. 


[O.S.£.) jeeg. 


bart’-car-da. 


tiek’-e-kay. 
te-gi-kd. 
takeeka (O. 
S. B.) 

o-da-da (nail- 
tilns-shell). 


col-kay kapike 
ig-nar-le-kay 
(O.ZZ^O chool- 


Kbmabesl 




ki. 

kidum-nafoe. 
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Danger 

Dare 

Dark 

Darkness 

Daab 

Daughter 

Daughter 


Day (87) 


Dead 

Deaf 


katoka 


tjue ja jan 


in-law. 


. tjokxil 

. N-v. dooohool. 
(jP./?.T.) toochool. 
o-ak. 

. koii enkana 
nkan koh. 

(87) hang (i. e., 
jfun-liffht). 
tot, {covnting 
daps). 

sejti kng {the day 
^ after iomorroto), 
linbaang (today). 
manjue (pester- 
dap). 

tenasgi (daylight] 
^ (F^ana). 
kapa 

.. yit jang 


Debase 

Deoeitfoi 

Decree 

Deep 

Defend 

Deity 


kai6 , 

tjaijo . . • 

Novara, thjajas 
(E. m M.) oaL 

de-UB 

iwi. 




. 

ko-e-kay 

rhamang (fear). 
bat-rhaniang. 



tirrepn. 

(0. K. B.) ra- 
meeda. 

titial 


••• . 

goo-'roog-da. 

nk^nhje-knan. 

nk^nhjd-kuan. 

hung! 

“* .i 

be-it; ta-a ... 

el-la-war-kay. 

... 

1 

... 

• 

aladea(0..Br..5.) 

sehasht {day after 


i sbenekain {day 

(O.B.B.) cboekS 

tomorrow). 


1 after tomorrow) 

{daybreak). 

kapset 


1 

i 

ba-d. 

e-poo’-koo-yar- 

... 

• • f ft • • • •• 

wit fhot. 


bala-ilt. 

bar-da. 

ivihoatse. 

khiua. 

habaai- 


1 tasheng. 



Delicate 


bat-nhin. 


The vowels are sounded as in German or Hindustani; as ^ in * yard ) * ei and ai are sounded like ‘ eye; ’ aw as ,in * Ange ^ (Gemian); cs as ai in * fair j 
in ' Oel * (German); eh Bohns eh in * loch/ 

87^* A<fn ’ day (Boten, im). 




’ CP as 


4^ 
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wiNisr,?^ 



Esohisk Woszml 


Tim NijfcjowTiT 

DIA1«BCT. 


Gxxjli Nicobab. 


Driicion? 
Demand 
I)«ni-egret 
Demon (SS) 
Denmark 
Deny 
Descend 
Devil (90) 

Dew 

Dhoty (91) 
Die 


Diffcrenee 

Difficult 

Dig 

Diminish 

Dirt 

Dirty 

Disapprove 

Discover 

Disease 

Disgust 

Dishonest 

Disobedient 

Displease 

Distant 

Distribute 


sh6tng ... 1 . 

‘ crljole .. : . 

■ (J?:JS:.!r.)khu-ark. 
;(B8)iw: 

[S9) Tanemaru. j 
Ionhang 

. (90) (SatimL) 
j eewee, 

; diu-ehuwang. 

(E. jar. ilf.) loih- 
I sliarong. 
kap4 


karoko ... I . 

{E. H. M) gnia- [ , 
! nayun. 

i. 

, Iculghomat ... | 

. {EE. T.) eu ... 


pomkeie 

k^6 


hce-d 




TbkX{:9A BT M. 
PUAIBAin. 


Cab Nicobab. 


hake-ten. 
Mvi 


... 1 ... 


I hat-ghen vetsen. 


1 hotsiet 


(Gal.) iaange. 


Inxabd bacb 
*ShOBJIBQ8,* 


slieit. 


pawl. 


tasheug 


kapffit 


nreng* ntsie. 
hunhang-h«ng. 


behetsi. 
j behu. 

' bifu-beu. 

I 

I hat-bebot. 
! batalang. 
op. 


bob’bangatsike. 
bat-tulan-atse ... , ol6i 
[bed-) miki-baie. : 
bob’baugatsike. | 


I aluha 


1 


o-e&g-ha 

peak. 

kasbitje. 


Abda^ait Wobbs. Bbmabkb. 


errum-cbow- 

galla. 


oc-ko-lee-kay. 
(O.J3^i?.)ookoo- 
leekS. 


(OM.B.) koop. 


ek-bung-gikay. 


(0. S. JB.) il- 
liirpa. 

(O.^..D.) walks. 
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Do 


Doctor 

Dog m (93) 

Dollar 

Door 

Double 

Dove 

Down (94) 


bamp. 

harrow 

tjit alcah {do not 

. 

totet (Icio to pie* 
ces). 
alub^ 

kit akab (do not 

1 

tji tjalaa 

I 

» »»» 

(5-kay-yaT-ba(c?o 

ibnow) 

in»nl6-hie 


know). 


penlunne. 

not touch it). 
on-kar-nar-kay 
(do not do that). 
ar-ka-wel-1 u p- 
kay (Jf have 
done enough). 

(92) ihm 

... . 

horn *' 

(Samilton) tdmam 

kup 

be’-bee* ... 

para. 

kakaxii. 

foang. 

»•« 

vfde Pigeon ... 
puje (sit d^) ... 

. 

iang-araok. 

behemonk. 

kab^ak. 

(Gral.) amm. 

(Qul.) hoinrjB (sit 

gnidd(M7(f-)... 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

lot'-te-kay. ^ 




d*) 

kantoDV (i. e.y 
wait). 

tbeg’-ge-kay i 

(put d*) 
o-cbo-thoow 
(move d-) , 

artb-bul. 
akad6ekay (sit 
d-). 

artb-bul-ler-ge 
kay (lie d-). 




• ** Bo’-bce’’—dog. 


prueso vessel. Their 
kjdk kenraioddings’ 


than the 
eso have 


*>1=8 ‘*78:' a* as in * Auge’ (German); « ns ai iu ‘fair; ’ aae in 

88 .—In tbs uuaning qfthe Greek halfiwv, 

B9.'^Thejf have a very distinct recollection of tie Danes. 

86 .—1 do not believe that the epiri^j which the Nicobarese fear eonld he 
called devils, Tie^ are the * manes. ’ That however the Moravian 
missionary might take that view is easy to understand, and others 
as the Revd. Barboj Novara, and E. H. Man did not speak the 
langnagt at the time when they made tkeir collodions. * 


91. —Is a cloth which a Hindoo wears in lieu of trowsers, 

92. —8o also Rosen. 

93. —Wallace j My sol, ^yem' 

94. — dsRff., Schowra, 'voshe/ > ... 

Oalj Little Nicobar^ ‘ kantai.'f <*own. 


'\ 


C£> 
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wam 


Bv^ruiis WoKDi. 


Draw 
Dream 
Dress 
Driok (9^) 


Drive 

Pmnk 

Duck 

Dumb 

Dust 


E. 

Ear (96) (97) ... 


Kamijg (98) 
Bartb(99) 

Ew*. ^100) 


Ease onsaeif ... 
Ea^ 


1 T» Nijrooincr 

j DIAUSOT. 

6miAT Nxcobas. 

Tbbbssa by M. 
Plaisabt. 

Cab Nicobab. 

Intlaitd bacb 
‘ SH0BJt5€»8. ’ 

Aitdaman Wobds. 

Bbvabcs. 

. 

j eu-fu-a 

. 

taak 

Dfaa-huho ... 

kinldh. 

CTDlf© 

koufoang toe. 

do-e*-kay. 


j top, pem 


nhicmg 

(95) ka-cst 

Jaba-e 

wil’-lit-kay. 

willike;tiatkay 


j top umboin 

1 (amohe tohatcd), 

; haijan (d-awarj).* 
hujod 

WCT 

. 

khui [dr, away). 

huliehoh^ 

bat^. 

masbota 

koak 

i kaloe. 

(0.iZ‘.i?.)oligka. 


piefc 

. 

bat nbeble 

hsehia (chihid). 



or-ko-mool-we- 

kay. 


(98) nang 


nang 


gna 

e-poo’-koo-da. 


(97) jje, itjei 
(earatiolcs), 

al haki. 

1 (98) (E. E, M.) 

1 eetohaL 


kot, kogn, jmiffR 
HanamrjaDg (ear- 
sjxftm). 

i 

tjae (ear-aeAe) 
ijei (ear-siir/hs) 

(O.E.B.) pokoo. 


1 (99) oal inattei.. 

i 

1 

1 aoo) foi 

i lid6 fol {north- 
j east monsoon). 


matali ©t (world) i 
leuku (e-^na^e). 

. 

hong 

komdoeng(7ior^A. 
east monsoon). 

(0,E B.) gara. 
(0. E. ') boo- 
gooka (bury 
in the eartli). 


’{E. E, 3f.) ioo 7u- 
I yuo. 


raatk ivi. 



(0. E. B.) ric- 
biaka. 
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Eat (101) 
(103). 


( 102 ) 


Ebb-tide 

Ebony 

Edible 

Eel 

Ipit 

Eighteen 
Eighty 
Either—or 
Elbow 

Elder 

Elephant 

Elephantiasis 

Eleven 

Else 


Embers 

Employ 

Empty 


(101) ank nok ... 

kanjap 

(102) ungha ... 

(Hamilton) gnia 

nak 

(103) mcekr^, 

(Novara) tclioh... 



maekay tick- 
boot ray (sa- 
tisfied with 
eating). 
el-la-air-kay. 

(0. H.B.) aka- 

komfjing. 
hika6 (e-hird^s 
nests). 
loan 


paivaat 


enket. 

waitka. 

hoja 

•«» »«t 

Dffi6 

(0az.)i^i 

. 

mo’-lo-da. 

nfoan 

... .j.. ... 

nf oon 

(Gal.) hsBvret ... 

atti. 


shorn-nfoan. 
fiian hmdjom^. 
hat-kbiuk-khinka 
detun keang ... 

ie {ante, 
wotoang 


reankiang. 

sekong. 

hyhaho. 


bashoi. 


shorn hdang 

omak. 

enimg 


iaeang. 
iang-ton. 
nreng’n tsie. 
htiat eta (else¬ 
where). 

vi, vi huk. 


ha?i. 




The vowels ^re ponnded as in German or Hindustani; j as y in ‘yard ;* ei and at are sounded like ‘eye;* au as in * Auge* ^German); <7 as ai in ' fair ;* a as in 
Oel* (Gerii.ftn); ch soft as cA in * loch.* 


95. — Hamihot^ Car Xicobar, * okk* 

Ca4^ drinking vmsdt ‘ dJijugar/ 

96. — WaVaeet ‘ Umian, 

97. — f?o alMf Bo ten. 

96 .—/>!>« not mean but Ike itickM they wear in their biy-bored 

eart, . 


99 .—Boieny * voal-mat tax' 

B. H, M.j *doo doubtful. 

100. —Bosmif *fulV 

101 . — Fontana, * hanino.^ 

102. — Tereeea, deBff. * nja Icaha* (I eat). 

103. —Ziiile Andaman^ deRJf., * makui 1616* (1 am tattled). ^ 
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iQHl 




Ts« Kjkjrcownr 

BLUJICIk 


Knoampmeot (104) 
IBnremte 



Tnw«i. BT M. 
Plaibajtt. 


Sod 

Engifsb 
Enougli (105) 


... In-gla&w. 
... j l^t 


gon./lfe) e-) 
mang {the #-) 

tet boat 


Enter 

E^oal 

Sscapo 

JSsiocm 


B^eniirg 

Ererrone 

Erery^here 

Erfl 


oi^fn. 

rengse sbup beng 
{Ju^h^bresun- 
I set). 

jiaid^ ... 
batam {while it is 
chirk). 
oiiit6bni 


«. hat lap6b 


Enropean 

Exceed 

Exchange 

Expensivo 

Experience 


kaldn {foreigner). 
nmkom ai tj^enm^ 


vptsen. 
bian sang'n. 
iatet. 


rhAne, rbtene. 

bebobang. 

atam 


ladye. 


... rame pahd 
ta-ramo. 
rAine-khiuk. 
ta-mme-khiuk. 

... net lopab. 

kbiak^hen net lo- 
|jab ka vi pa-bd 
(speak evil qfa 
person). 

... tan hihaai. 

... metam ; sebia. 

... Ibaak. 

... kom-te-akab. 


Cab Nicobab. 


IlfLAWD lACl 
” Shobjebgs." 


ABDAMAZT WOBDIi. 


EbKABI.9. 


(101.) (0. IT. 

B.) aer. 

(0. H. B.) ar- 
bodida. 


gna bo -0 


(105) tboo-roo- 
mar-ba. 


gualak be-i 


(O.JT.-B.)ala- 

reet. 


gcB-et. 


gna kco 


er-ram-chow- 

galla 

(the evil spirit). 
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Pace (107) 
Pair 

PaU 


Polgehood 

Pan 

Par 


Farewell (108) 
(109) (110) 


♦It .a* 

i ••• 

liap-tan-rfime (to^ 






wards eiicry one). 
rbolevi (he-e-). 




(106) olmat 

• «d n* ... 

emat 

G. olmat 

binmat 

e-darP-da. 

{F. E. T.) alloina- 

«<• 

imian^-te-emat... 

(pluralis) oalmaDg 

... **t »• . 

dal-da- 

Dlka. 

aukmat a.s 

•ft *i* 

{onp-eyed). 

bebol binmat 


(Oal.) drugmat . 

puj61 olmat. 

Kat feit 


buk-e^nat. 



liinop olmat ... 

. 

ong ade. 



(107) yokabffi ... 
ta-it. 


met 

(GaZ.) kbna ... 

gno ^*Tie. 


pom-fuk-se 

••4 «.• 

kbavflo ; kbaa ... 


tasbe 

(O.S-B.) apar- 

poin-takse 


(nk^a). 



ka. 

talmhe 

*«• ••• ••• 

tsigamang f fall 

««• ••• 

kom-ta. 


mi-ta-i 

• • • « • • • 1 « 

On the Jcnees). 
mitae 

••• 


ar-kun-yon-ger- 






te-kay. 

hanei-ab4^ {F. B. 




kan-fi. 

idjaj kay. 

T.) iflboee. 





hania. 

hoB-i; how-i ... 

aif t«. 

b4aik. 

. 

gSa-e-ko 

ar-par’-lar-da. 

(0.15r..S.)illur- 






pa (f-away). 

(108) tawatee de 
Toederoe. 

. 

. 

••• 

tjue. 

(0 W.B.)\or 
geea (notf). 

(109) be-hs t6. 

(110) jetj 0 -tawatse. 









• Ocl^G ; “cA ^ ‘i i M tf in ‘ yardd and at are sounded like ‘ eye’; oa as in ‘ Auge ’ (German) ; <» as oi in ‘ fair’ 

104 .—Meatui also * place of reet* (O. H. B.) 

1 06 . —LtnU Andaman, 'putmavcl, enoughAd^RfT.') 

IW.—Malay, ‘ mote,’ ^ ^ 

107 . r—‘ djakaJd ($o also F. E, T.) 


; (S BH ID 


108 . TTte guest, 

109. —ZA* host. 

110 . —Fontauaf * kala-kala^younde V 


Ct 

CO 
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Aitdaicin Wobds. 


RbHJlBKB. 


s 


Jfarcu«B Wau». 

j 

Tir* NxiroowsT 

ZIIXUKT. 

Gvua Nicobab. 

Tirkssa by M. 
Plaibawt. 

Cab Nicobar. 

Pact 

(o-4 (q^ick) 

. 

. 

. 

( 

ouhdang (/ard) 

1 

1 

hnl'hu (lard) ... 


F»t ... j 

pon^erah 

1 

1 

nehang 


^5to-foa-po 

.... ... ... 

tahang. 


Father 

tjia 

•I* ••• •*. 

iiet; kaiet (old 


Pather-in-law ... 

6?a/.komiaht;je... 


man). 

- 

. 

Fayour ... I 

,,, ,,, 

tahuihaetson. 


Fear ... i 

i pohoa 

... ... ... 

rhamang 

... 

Feast ... i 

! 

! milcB 


he-kap^t (fear of 
death). 

hatiiaak ; hella- 


Feather (lU) ... I 
Feoude 

! (Ill) pujol. 

1 enkuna 

. 

moDg long. 

. 

Peace 

katang 




Fern 

dela-to-in 

... ... ... 


••• 

F^w 

i too 

... 



Pew(mA) ... 

ti tjoba, F. F. T. 

... ... 

kna, ki, koa. 


Keld 

l>at-orro-as8i 

OllA). 

sainet dat sh^n. j 
lonki 


fo. 



IVLAITB ItACl 
SHOfiJtNes. 


aha aha 


0. U. B. ma- 


pasho-ei 


meeka ( fast 
asleep), 
O.H.B, roneka 
{faster). 
arb-par-tar-tho 
ga’. 

0. ff, B. pata. 


dola 


mi-o-la. 


ar-o-de-r£e. 


pa-oB-a. 

enmdang. 


oja, penhat... 


han^ 
tein ; fop 


OjE.B. apaila 
Do. abara(M»- 
mai'vied). 
Do. ahchabil 
(married). 
djerri djohda 
(maiden). 
po(5-too-da. 

arb-ou-yar-da 
abcet. 
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Filty 

C 

shorn tanein. 
am-nradjomd 
mktoi. 

poDion 

. 

taiii-t6n. 

pamom (fl/-) ... 


hoheengbo ... 

tikr»l. 


Fight (113)(113)< 

FHo 

Fill 

Find 

Fine 

r 

ing sUchy, 

(113) kamili 
(fifhting caji). 
tane jan. 
harfiit. 
komb 

jranetei ( iintter) 


pamom (tofi) ... 

\ ^ 

knm. 

lopah hat>nhin. . 

G^a/. kunte 

he-enjit. 

O.JT.^.koroda. 


Fmger (113 A) • 

Finbh (114) 

maiidu-e (thumh) 
mandhonka {^nd 
finger). 

; inonju oggni {long 

i fi^^)' 

‘ tanoemandfiontje 
r {4Ak Jingei'). 

; niandeentje (little 
„ finger), 

1 leal, go-ong ... 


, manijeije (Utile 
fimger). 

1 

hoi 

(114) O.H.E. 


Fran 

.Fire 

j 

j ho-a-la-tse. 

; kashu 
j haU'taha. 

1 he-6-e 

. 

akapset '(light a 

E.ain. t’amia ... 

ok. 

nrleecutka. 

O.R.B. Burun 



omak (emhers)'... 

. 

fire). 

karhd tamoi* 
(strong fire). 
pala. 


tt* ... ••• 

(a light), 

0. E. B. edal 

(a/-)- 



The vow«4» are eomided aa io Geman or Hindustani \ i as via ‘yard;’ ei and ai are sounded like ‘eye au as in ‘ Augo’ (German); re as ai in ‘fair 
‘Oer (Gremiiin); eh soft as ch in *locb.’ 



as as in 


111.—i'^o*»rc, mecm a pm. One of ihe fnistakw Ikthh to 

oecvr^ tohtn a vocabulary in to be made of a language in a week! 

IIU.—Fide Much and Many. This word of Mr, Tusons is only the negative 
added to ‘many*! 


112. — Ijfmg stick, steeped in piq's blood and rolled in sand. This is vMed in all 

petty feuds. 

113. — A tooll-padded hat worn in their fights to prevent any heads being broken, 

113 J.—Schourra., dsRff.j * ko-en-no-i.^ ^ 

114. — Little Andaman' dfR£^., 'makuiUU^ cn 
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&rits« W«as. 


Finpiaee (115). 

Piwwood 
FUh (116) 


Fnh^iook 

Fkb^spen 


Tift 

Pii 

Fire 

Fhma 

Flat 

Flatten 

Flea 

FMi 

Flight 

Flint 

Flog 

Flood 

Flow«r 


Fhite 

Fij iiojiy) 

Firing-’n^ 


Tkb NijrcovsT 

VULUez. 


Giais NtcoiiJk 


TmssA BT 
M. PljAtt-UT. 


(115) gfli heoe! 

{hou*ejbr f-), } 

b^-i-ka ... ! 

(116) fca ... I 

oktoakd ipif-wUh. 
line), 

karer. hat lot ... ! 
bokpik {vxiodenf,)\ 
Lcii (fbrhed »roa/.)j 
monbeangte sha* | 
nein (one barbed ; 
iron/,) 

tanfi 

tanein. 

fehnw®. 

Henir®. 

kafig-1 

oeog^e. 

ubFi. 

ahaii ... 

ta®. 

bindsl. 

orL 

her ^ 

sbi 

kania na ong ... 

henbael... 
JdeaiTA.) ... 
(F, E. T,) haingna 
monkeang. 



bok in® 
hiiboti kbA 
ka*ah 

karah. 


knbibu. 

tani 


rh4am. 

Inpa 


eang acbii {flower 
hough). 
hi; eang^kbii. 
nebeurle. 

ta ® 


(Gal.) aittam. 

(Qul) knangbere 
(Ham.) ka 


Ijri.i.5T> BACB 
^SHoBjasee.’ 


gna 


kade kohaign. 
gagan. 


AFDXlLUr Woibs. 


cbdr-pa-da; bini. 
yartba’da. 
ukra 
kapokay. 


(Gal.) tanein ... 


(Gal) gbant^ra 


deng. 


ke-inje. 

goet-lup 


■§L 


KB 3 C 1 BXS. 


ella-boo-'kay. 


(O.E.B) bomee. 
war-'ter-pe-kay? 
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J... 


lok ri:6k 


G IT/ 


Fc^ 4 d 

Fbfihead ( 118 ). 

Fi^ipiker 

Fomt 

Forget 

Fargiv" 

Fork . 

F0TID€frfj 
Fortify 
Fortv 


Four 

F<ni»te«i 

Fowl (1U») (120).. 

Frame 


I! (117) la 

I ol-la (TooUsole)^., 

• binJcap-la (^aU 
1 Thigs), 
oloiftla 
' aiS) lal. 
kaleiig; kalein ,.. 
ohioa 

piong-gfia-to ... 

! 

1 shom-la-ta. 
j tjansep. 

\ tiram" 

} 

i a ineiii (2 imes ^)| 
I am TUfldjomG (2 
I iiTne* 20 ttoeniies). 

' t 

a taftiel (2 pairs) 
sliom-fuan 
iahat-tafad (7 

pairfi), 

(120) kauwS-e , 


j mo^neaka {flying ... 
/). 


•S« ftflt 

«•! »•* 

hiihato. 

tjsang. 

hat L&ak ... 

malieb^t. 

K (rf) amiu&at 
(l,000/oo<). 

.St ••• ••• 

»S. •»! 

gundron ... 

1 ••• ••• IM 

1 

kak^ 

tjcek 

meek. 

on-parg*-da. 

paguda. 

.»! ft. 

hahaai 

enkoi 

en k5-i 

ig-moo-'goo-da-. 

»»« ... 

•ts ... 

s»« ... 

kbia 

fuongato ; Tliag’n 
pengatt 

pohcego 

**• 

t.. ••• ... 

oDg-a-do 

pael. 

(O.J2‘.2?.)talama^ 

(0..ff..S.)ajeekft. 

;••• •*. 

Imhog'n. 

nlen. 

fue-t^n 

••• s»t ... 

a defip. 


... 

foue, feu, fuan ... 
foan. 

iang-t^n-foue. 

»«• 

fon. 


••• .It 

. 

(119) (Sam.)]iay- 
am. 

kanwam. 


. 

mang. 







“ '“J'™ ‘i and ai are sounded lik.'eye}’ o« as in ‘Ange’ (German); c as ai in * fair ; 

iigL—Oii t 


^Uman. 

*Gku: 

- —B«.fr*u ^hnk. 

UTa.— *hweoiiL* (F. B. T,) 


118.—-Fomw. ^Ldi: 
110 .— 

120.— *Tafodk» 
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Obd 


GlaM 


<rn%t 

Go (lai) 


Go«t 

Goblet 

God 

Gold 

Good 


Good-bye 

(123). 


kjium batta 


I keM; ksBt 
nrongktd; sdbt 
(g-hack). 


liihet\9S {fiig) ... 
{small). 

mLboje 
(121) tju 
ju tgu (J go or 
a good boy). 


smne (Wicks) 


ave; bedgn; thin 
haibt sag’ll (go on 
hoard). 

iatet (go in) 


G^l. kerahiere 


thiadi-okei 


kaperBB. 

... tajak. 

... HcqdscI knallen 
iwi; teofl. 

... goimore 
enlilne. 

... ^ iapod 

{ shdang (ie., 


(122) (122) jn tju; ta- 
j watse de me de 

i TOB. 

i (123) be hard, 

i 


homlaame. 

helang; Thdak, 

lopah . 

tsiang (sweet): ... 
tohm. 


njanterd. 

hishueng. 


' ai-nar*-kay. 
(O.J?'.J?.)omoka 

or-tho-yil-lar- 
^ kay ^jaj. 


onkfi^. 

(O. It. B.) ibree 
(go out, i. €., 
a light). 
dar - rine - leck- 
now - lar - kay 
(go up a tree). 
mo-’cho-on-kay 
(let us go). 



bawi 


thot-ma. 


ehai-tong; kes 



beringada.* 

biEringada. 

(0. H. B.) baree 
gudda. 


•These three forma 
are all correct and 
arc understood by 
the nativea that 
visit the Settle¬ 
ments. I ha\o on 
pnrpose giTon three 
different spellings to 
show how mdually 
words steal into the 
Andamanese dia¬ 
lects. 


vowels are *f?^inded as in German or Hindustani; ai y in * yard ;* ei and ai are sounded like • eye; ’ au tus ia ‘ Auge ^ (German) ^ a as aim * fair ; ’ os as in 
‘ Oa! ’ i German) j ch «ft as cA in ‘ lo^h.* 

131.- A. C. Man. ‘ Befdklu,' aufons * to $}Mp.' Mr. Man, wa$ only there about | 122 . — The departing guest, 

three teeeke. He collected S6 ioords, qf which 23 were nete ones. » 123 . — The host. 
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Gocae 

G*aX3dd«ieht€ir , 

GrsndiifciMir 

Gi«cdmctl>«r 

Gr&iMboa 

Gmfc' (124) 

Crtmutude 

Grave 

Gwi'^e 

Great 


Green 

Onc£ 

Groan 

Oroand 

Grow 

Guano 

Giiard 

Guxra 

Gum 

Gun 


GKrnja (Cannabis 
miira.j 
Gonpow^r 

H. 

fl4g(i^) 


Tw» NivewTraT 

GasiS Kicomis. 

i 

1 Tivassi »T M, 

i Pn.asAXrT, 

{ 

j Cut Nicobas. 

1 

IirtA^rn sica 
‘.Shobse.vgs.* 

Ajcdaxait Wobds. 

‘ o-ko’-anfr-ka. 

' koin k.o»n 





ardoati. 

tjom kuiije 
rjom nkina 
kuiu ki.>an 

**• *•* **’ 

hadija. 

haiiTihakt. 

ahdhot 



ardoati. 

.124) sheen. 

1 hiihcha ®iig, 

' o! oln 




hehSflje. 


; onh«am 

... 

... 

... ... ... 

ohow. 

i 

OTohatse (?'» yuan- 

... 

... 

i 

bashoeit •». 

(0. n. B.) cha- 

; tUi/). 

kadu (»» siee). 
i tiutodn 


ndale 

... ••• ... 

geet. 

nukda. 

i {jE, IT, 1/.) tjet; 

... ... ... 

... ... 

... ,,, ,,, 

la-e-ffit. 


i kei-tje-jen. 

(£. jST. Jlf.) f\jo-an 




ka-it. 


1 tanara 

... 

... 

... ••• 

... 

gar-*rar-da. 

• iF. M. M.} aing- 
, ak^ah. 

. gojawa. 

« biiga-a. 

} hiadse) 

. 

heh&ne. 

rh6nk. 

hanhoame. 


fung {originaU 

1 

1 

] 

1 

! hinki'tk {ship's 

1 aKit). 

; kanin 

j 


. 


ly a how), 

kafii. 

1 

t 

! taru. 

1 

j (125) anga- 

1 na amjdha. 







■§L 


Rsuarks. 


Th« oonrlot waAi- 
era and otbers who 
have to fomraani- 
cate with these sav¬ 
ages use a onrioua 
mixture of Enelish- 
Hindustani Inters 
spemed with words 
of real Andaman 
origin. Tills they 
would liko to pass 
off for the Andaman 
language, but many 
of the words as 
‘ bareo-gudda * for 
‘very good,‘ *im- 
chada* of the Hin¬ 
dustani * uneba,* 
distinctly show that 
the Andamanese are 
just as good lin¬ 
guists as those with 
whom they have to 
transact business. 

'Jarroowallahs’ be¬ 
come ‘Jarudawad 
das ’ or * Jurra wnd- 
dahs.* These names 
ore used of the my- 
tlilcal inland tribo 
that is believed to 
live close to the Port 
Blair Settlement. 


VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 































: 


Hair (124) 

i 

j 

bankuj^; juAh; 1 
(Jpl JS. T.) york. : 
kajAl; pojof ... 


hebok 

(Sa^.)kbeui 

jbo 

oib-pij-da. 

tjoldaP 


j 

1 

hitda [hair-drees) 

... 

. 

- 

. 

(0. H. B.) pcej- 


l 

Half 

Hammer 

wona kOede (A- 
ichip of China- 
mm-), 
oign 

doin 

*•• 

la. 

mUb&a. 

ren4am. 



(Ke. B.) too. 
lea {tqliiie h.) 


Hand (127) (128) 

Handkerchief ... 
Hafidaomo ... | 

Hmg ... 1 

H^py ... 

Haahour 

(128) ganitei ... 

tanot lioang 
;\E. m M,) ya 
maisbebka. 

, poka-on-lon’-ge... 

1 (jff. -S'. M.) yah- 
1 natau. 

..1 ... ••• 

lotoh iaale {(right 
A.). 

monte; muktd ... 

hawnbolet 

babd. 

kbiok-kbiniong 
(». e.y ship* 8 place). 

< 

tat onang bo. 

! ket. 

amg-co-ro-da 

koruda. 

tdko-kay (clap 
hands). 


Hard 

Hat 

Hatdi 

Hatchet 

shapdau {Malap) 

enioin 

••• •<• ... 

kalet 

kerebosse. 

• burub. 


kandon 

wool-1 on-tbo- 
ga-da [if blows 
hard). 


Hate 

Have 

(S. S. M.) ba 
naiau. 

At (i. if) 

... 

j bob’bangateike... 
j kbjiaDg 

(Gal.) nkienc. 

i\join. 

or-ko-jan-ge- 

yar-bi-kay. 




‘j*«r«ij’ « and oi arc sonoded like *eyt\' on as in ‘ A uga’(German) j ec as a» in ‘fair;’ , 


■®* ‘ 9h*n (orTdrftary^y ‘ c^.uooap’ ij^gle gr^) 

lia^-Xtoma^aid 


iS'rl.—^fArwro, de Tif.y ^h^ak ;* ‘Ain mein: 
117. -Sch^r^ de /^.. ‘ kot-nan&i, ’ 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 




















miST/fy 



VOCABULARY OP DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 






























Hi/^np 
Hide {to h-) 

High 


Higbknd 
HID (130) 

Hilly 

Him 


Hit 

Ho 


ioi( 
Hole 

Honesty 

Honey 


Hook 


Horn 


hiddan (TTu^Jks) 
hamothunga 
' (JFicJts). 


(130) kohinjnan 
^ondet. 


; hai-Kle (i?l K T.) 
; tai-eu. 
f not 

* okai ( IVicTc^ ... 
loka-nang {hole 
in the ear) 

j dLe%li mat ho- 
I 16 w-we (i. e,, hees 
i tmter). 

I karan hat lot 
{Jiah^hook), 
kant^ap kanhoin 
{eye and hook). 
ht^taup 


. 

fhda, reaktsi. 
tolffit (hew to 
pieces). 
hehk. 
huk. 

kiong 



nnchada* 

hombteng 

o' 

khui-fo. • 


kosan 

ella-bot-kay 
(hiqh water). 
(O.Jil.B.) juru- 
chaink da(AtyA 
tide). 

(0. S. B.) bo- 

. 

an^ (eo). 
nhseng, noen. 

\ 

hown .... 

man 

runj. 

rogo. 

... 

• • 4 ft • • • 

#•. t •« •«• 

... . 

ay-ne-kay. 

lohg-ge 

kset; lalokeko 

.*• at* •». 

lakaupshe 

(O.ir.^.)too- 

. 

nang. 

Ihuh-seliet-atse. 


••• ... 

buUeeka. 

aijar. 

1 

man. 

sanlua. 

sinkah. 



(O.H.B.) aga. 




A Hindustani 
vrord in an Andaman 
garb {vide *6ood.*) 


The vowels are sonndef! as iu German or SiaduBtani; y as y in *yard oi and ai are sonnded like ^ eye j* av, as in *Aage;* (German) ; te as ai in ' /air { co as in 
* Oel' (German) j ch soft as cA in * loch. * 


\2&A.—Rosen. * GM: 

* Qalakaia: 


129.— Montana. ‘ Taffbach\ not r€cognized iu tha present dap bp the nativea. 

J39.— Fontana. *Maade' 05 


NICOBAK AND ANDAMAN ISLES, 





















Horse (13)) 
Hot 


How 

Hornsn 

Humour 

Humpback 

Hundred (134) 


Hunger 

Hunt 

Hurt 


Husband 
Hut (135) 



8ujl7 Kioobaa. 

) 

r»18»* sty: M. 

PLA1#4IIT. 

C** Niconw. 

‘ lirtAjr» »*.rK j 

* auoiiJLjf j 

(131) g» a»«. 

ke-6-j«Tj ; tain 




sbomboea 

E. T.) {vide : 



Heat). 

(133) gni 

) 

j... 

1 

nbjeenji 

tin lap nhjee {he- 

(133)patti 

. 

katom (hoto 
mang). 


fore the house) 
l^tsi-ka 

. 

tani {how Tnany). 

tameuai 

... ... ... 

omnean {hoio 





omoe^o(hoio mucK). 



,,, ,,, 

... ••• .«• 

nkonhje (//— being) 
kintd (had h-) 

. 

kaldl. 

Omd at. 

... ... 

karbu-buk. 



tanein inein 
mtts). 

. 

iangnang. 



(134) feanein umd- 

... Ill ... 

som kliinnbi. 



jome of other 
things {hut of 
mtts it means 


tanein-umdj oniob. 




\fhur hundred*). 





oi-giia 

go-it 

honbe 

(6ra/.)rbop 

patoan 

nkoinje 


nkonbje. 



(135) gni. 
gni kopula ihee- 





hive formed h-). 






1 AjTDlMiJr WoiDB, 


on'-yer-da. 

tjangda. 

bud^n. 

(0. m B,) 

boodhla. 


akagarikay. 
rogo thellekay 
(A- pigs), 
choom’-da. 
ardgarreray {to 
h~). 




Sjfh. 


VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN iHE 





























idk 

Idol 

If 

Ignorant 

luness 

llttareat 

Imitate 

Immediately 

Immortal 

Immoveable 

Impossible 

Impost 

In 

Incessantly 

Inconstant 

Indecent 

Indefatigable 

Inebriate 

Inform 

Insanity 

Inside 

Instruct 


... 

tjSa 

tjuen 

kbin 

t et 

. 

\ 

itjd 

dolla; angol. 
arkawellupkay 
(1 have done 
cnoiigh). 


1 fta 

hatakeien. 

kajteav. 

kar6-a-va. 








... 

... ... *», 


ianm, ianet. 





... 

pomkei-e. 

. 

bat-liap. *“ 





... 

••• «»• f«> 

bolbmbang’n ... ^ 


.»• .i. 

tain. 



(s. JEL. M.) boom- 

... *»• ... 

akbiot-la-mang. 






yee (copy). 







»•» 

»»« 

... ... ... 

betsig’n. 

bat-Tiatk-kapset. 

npb6. 

. 





(is, n, ik.) ooiar 







hadsheh. 









... ... 

bat-r&atk. 







... ... 

bAane. 






••• **f 

... ... ... 

betsig’n. 





»•« 

••• 


hat-i&i-tk-Tipbd. 

bat-rAatk-npbe. 





... 



bat-tulan-atse. 

bat-r&atk-kenbaie. 





!!. 

bujod 


... ... ... 

... 

... ... 

kaloBV. 

(0. H. B.) pur- 

ve* 

••• .Iff ... 

... ••• ... 

... ... ... 

... 

... ... 

,,, ,,, 








cbeka. 


••• ... 

... ... ... 

pabal-pAbd. 





ft* 

al 

... M. ... 

bAane. 





f t« 

. 

... ... ... 

siap. 







The vowels are sounded as in German or Hindustani; / as y in ‘yard ei and ai are mounded like * 03^0 ;* ou as in ‘ Auge* (German) ; <b as at in ‘ fair a as in 
* Oel * (German) j ch soft as ck in ‘loch.* ^ 


TiZl*—Bi%dusiani ,* this <#, perhapSy the last word, in the language that hae 
h^mt adapted* 

132,—jSojtfW. 


183.— Hamilton. *Allanum' 

134.—* Fontana. ‘ Sieom-sicom' 

185.— JS. H. Man. ^Kunaherpa,* (doubtful). 


Oi 

ejx 


NICOBAU AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 





















SirOLXBB WOfiDS- 


Tra KAarcowK 

SliLVSCBC.- 


Int^reter 

Invitation 

Iron 


Is 

Island (136) 
It 


J. 

Jacket 
Jaoktree 
Jar (137) 

Joint 

Joke 

Jump (137 A) ... 
Jungle (137B) ... 
Just 

K. 

Koniabe 


: i {JE. H. M) kaia 
I kala younde. 

. karau 


Qszat Nicoium. 


Titi-ehsx bt M. 

PiajBAjrr. 


kado 


6t 

(136) olioBV ... 
* marty 

{E. E[. M.) an 
or poonan. 


kanjut 
i nank^ 

i (137) (A, a Af.) 
oorat- 


... Ltnhi. 

... !huk^t-vim(fjiv/7c’) 
... ! garau 


... matahffit 
‘ pulo {Malay), 

‘ ju tong am^ {it 


tinliopshe 

oltjoa 


This is the Nico¬ 
bar name for 
the English SeU 
ttemont. 


kanhuin. 


hamp poi (137A) 

hcevbeng (137B) 
kamcv ^oea. 


khinmunt^. 

huhiaffit. 


tulan. 


AVDllLLV WOBDB. 


CiB Nicobab. 


Iblaitd bacb 

* SHOB^iies.* 


Rbuabes. 


nak 

lak 


(0:17.1?.) tool. 

but. 

w61u. 

mieh-’e-bar-da 
{what is it ?) 





umd-la-par’-kay 
{it rams). 
wool-lun-tho-ga. 
da {it blows 
Aarj). 

polour cbainkdS 
{it is rough). 


... tjiie 
... katong 


ar-kun-thol kay 
tab-bal-pe-kay 
(O. II. B.) ta- 
lama. 


VOCABULARY OF. DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 

























MNisr^^ 



J (w/fiffM?).. I Telir^Jn. 


Keg (138) 

Kettle 

Key 

Kidney 
KUl (139) 


Kind 

Kingoonquo 

King-fishor 

Kiss 


(138) pipe. 

(iVar.) poonKagna. 
tenwa. 

kanpong. 

(139) kalok . 

hnri tafoa 


eleila 

slift-a. 

tong-i-tj^-ra 


Knee 

Knife 

Know 


kokanoaiig 

indt-te-kk 


iikah; Idap 


Knowledge 

L. 


Led-' 

Ladder 


... iloo; kanjom 
... ; lialak 


•. 1 

. 

hankoume 

kinmock 

kinvdi. 

{GaV) japi 

I 

(0, m B) ta- 
geeka. 

... 

fadkhni, tamtin- 
lok. 

. 

ola 

ark-jer’-rellekay. 

, 

huhi; tni 

. 

... ... ... 

kop-kay. 




»♦. * ••• 

or’-ko-tkie-ker- 





rin-ga 

. 

. 

. 

w6-a. 


to-i-nan 

1 


» 

oj6 

orko-loo*-^ckoo- 
kay lutj ukay. 


kuikanan 


... ... 

arbloda. 


kafai, kaidnma... 

. 

kanat 

ko"-no-da. 


kandat to pemet- 
clieu. 

1 kirki. 

... ... ... 

... ... ... 

(0. H. B.) 
koona. 

. 

j akak; kit-akak 
{don*t know), 
i liap. 
ta-liap. 


nang. 



takia, takjd 

i 

(Gal.) takiaal; 
tahja. 

bagiial. 




’ ei and oi are soanded like ‘ eye; ’ om as in ‘ Augo’ (German); a as ai in ‘fair oo as in 


Tke voweU are sounded as in German or Hindustani; / as y in ‘yard; 

Oel’ (German); c/* soft as cA in ‘loch. ’ 

13€.—A'orara and E. H. Man, ‘ Poolgna. ’ T/iis i» a corrupt speUing of the 
Malay ^ord, nnd it is very curious that it is spelt alike in both these 
colUctions, 

137.—£. B Man. ‘ Koodun.' 

137A.—IFiclfl. 'Kaupoi,' 


137 B,— l^icks, * Mangoes.* 

138.—From the Portuguese, 

V6Q,—Galatea Novara *oorrse' Qhurif;') E, If. Man Utiaxo 

kooee f' F.E. T, ' oodee. * 


% 


NlCOBAli AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 

























SlGUSH Wo&X>«. 


Ladle 

Lamb 


Lame 

Lamp (140) (14li 


ianoe 
Land (142) 
Langati (143) 
Lantern 
Lard , 

Large (144) 


Lan^iage 
Laugli (145) 

Law 

Iiaj(146) ' 
Imy 

head (147) 


Leaf 

Leak 

Lean 


Thb Na.ncowbx 


QsrAT Nicobas. 


banmt.deagh 
Ujak fjos,. 
ia sbaneal. 
kapdr® tompmu- 
sbe. 

she-ka-en 

gni-he-S'e. 

(m </0 Spear) 

(142) lenM ... 

(143) 

gfii he-o-e. 

■ .onhdang. 

I (144) kada 


{F:S. T.) la-arb. 
iti; itd 


...L- ... . 

... Eallfei-en. 

(147) liindul {l-qfa 
shyp). 

fionina (the metal) 
... deice, tanjam ... 
otsB, da ugni ... 
Irede m6at (for 
cigarettes), 
akm, akd (panleaf) 
... pang-en-hffi 

... kong-ap-na-shsB.. 


t’hnk autoan 
(Wicks). 


Tbkkssa dt M, 
PLAisAinr. . 


khuffin-mbm. 

mhmaram. 

khiuk-tamdai 

timlok. 

f6. 


hiti 

khiangse. 

prata. 

puron. 
eang sbifi,; 
eang khi^ rae. 


ivi kopne. 


Cab Kicobab. 

lBn.A2n> BACB 
‘ SnOBiEBGS.* 

Abbawab Wobds. 

Bbmabes. 

. 

tosh. 



(140) sitom tamid. 

henlceen 

ongd-gow-kay. 


. 

.. 

i-ji-bferigada. 

thogarda. 

ro-cbo-ba. 


(146) (Sam.)aye^ 
laur. 

. 

yongckay. 


... 

... 

(0.j2:i?.)bula- 

geeka. 


. 

. 

ohic-ka-da. 


. 

. 

(0. H, B.) ar- 
toobkS. 




VOCABULAUY OP DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 



























Lecher 

Iieg(148) 

Lemon 

Lend 

l/essen 

Lec;t 

Let 

Letter 

Liar 

Liberate 

Lick 

Lie 

Lie (untruth) 


Life 

Lifeless 

Lia 

Light <140) 


» 

6k 

... ... >11 

hdk. 

heagn bmgn. 
huh'hfBg*n. 


••• 

ic-ke-arb-"kay. 

• •• 

(r4S)ia‘“ 

karoeit. 

metam. 

... 

Lustful) ... 

... ... ... 

... 

(vide lustful). 

... 

. 

hehotsi. 

kipsi. 

ten, tin. f 



(0.ir.j5.)pagda. 

... 

paju-te-mitai. 

. 

tsi-ghen. 

huh’h£Bg*n. 



mo*-cho-on'-kay 
(let us go). 


. 

... . 

... . 

... ... ... 

... ,,, ... 

poo-lotli-kay. 

i; 

... ... ... 

... ... ... 

. 

. 

. 

(0. H. B.) ur. 
pul-uch-ka. 

... 

lorn (l-down) ... 

. 

min honn’he ... 

. 

... 

arth-bul’-ler- 

ge-kay. 

... j 

me-ta-i 

••• . 

. 

. 

ar-kun-yon- 

ger-le-kay. 

... 

(E. m M.) ahn 
kapa. 

0 - 0 -wa 

. 

mitae 

haeng. 

hukdt huki^t. 



i-djaj-kay. 

•«. 

hat-long-an (not 

... ... ... 

akapset (light a 

. 


eba-rug-da. 


hean^. 

(149) ning mait 
(a light). 

. 

pee Clearness )... 

. 


(0. E. B.) 
surum. 



The vowels are eonnded as in German or Hindustani; ae ^ in * yard j * ti and ai are sounded like ‘ eye ’; ow as in ‘ Auge ’ (German); ae as ai in * fair; ’ ce as in 
"Oel ‘ (German); ch soft as ck in 'looh,’ 


140. —Oaf Nieohar, Gal.^ * dhinh foUene.' 

141. — Schowra^ deSff., * bala^-^ 

142. — Novara, ‘ Oal mattai ’ (so also "E. H. Man). 
14d. —The strip of oloth luhiclrihe inen wear. 

144.—jyocora. Kadool (so also E, H. Man). 


14i5.—Car Nicobart Gal., ^ajelkue' 

146. — Schoicra. dcRf, ^pbshe? 

147. — Fontana. * Lnm.'* 

148. — Fontana 1795, ‘AanAt*n/’ 1847, 'anhnan.' 

149. —JS7. H. M. ^ Kai yooing'(light a fire) . 


NICOBAR and ANDAMAN ISLES. 














I Gseat Nicobab. 


Tbubbsa by M. 
Plaibakt, 



Lime (152) (153) 

Limp 

Line 

Linen 


1 


slum {qukk L) 

■ karoeit(^Ad^tti^). 
• (152) karoeitsho- 
1 kap ijittlo U). 

I ahe-ce-un. 
j fknu© (stnng). 


Lip 

Liquor 


.. i mnno-in 
.. wiinje 


Listen 

Little 


arnang 

tompaenshe 


meik. 

heng hal^l. 
tsie; vetseng. 


akhik {wash 1.) 

lo®. 

menua 

kanhoing. 

taram, 

eng. 

peit ®t 

pi metschen 


Live 

Living 

Liver 

Lizard 

Loin 

Long 


Look 


(iVot?.) abn, 
koa 

do>an>ge 
tiram {Uago) 


ku-dang-ge. 


di-ntten; hoe-ri 
baro-d (Z-aQ ... 


I 


Looking-glass 

London 


tingm®lse 

tmgm»al£C. 

Lano aloB (i. <?., 
hetel-cruslteryjie ^ 
name qfa chi^ 
at Itoe. 


hmng; npbd 
balep; ntap 


barea 
hahea 
ten mela. 


Cas Nicobab, 

Inbaitd bacb 
' Sbodaskob.* 

Attbahait vobds. 

Rbmabks. 

namma 

tjil. 



. 

pano-i 

orkopaida. 


. 

tjd-ang-ko-e... 

arkit jada. 
kitie-mada. 

{0, H, B,) 
kite am a. 
par-le’-kay. 


. 

. 

djiri. 

tatte marda. 



kre-e-mo {long 
time), 

gna-o-kcB (far) 

(0. B. B,) ur- 
tarn (l-ago). 


. 

mse-mm-te-kce 

i 

icbburtbekay. 
(0. B, B.) ar- 
looka. 

1 




VOCABUTARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 





































Lovely 

Low 


Lnkewarm 

Lustful 

M. 

Mackerel fieh 

Magician (154) 

Maiden 

Mainland 

Maize 

Make 


eja 


(Nov,) Boojonghien 


tai^ ahe 


sa-jd. 

' (164) manloene 
kanjorn onkana 

kolonate. 

momi 


panloene 

ognjiE-ojoehe 


hedgn; Ltegn. 


karliii kbngtot 
kAagli6t-li&lu-tm. 
kucni ki. 
hnroh 


akake 

lang 


matahjEt-te-Karli u 
huhd ; liuhomi 

kun-vi; 

knnkuhomi ; 
te vi vihuk ; 
vi-kliiuk-haheng 
{m- room). 
akhik (?w- white). 
athuak (wi- black). 


shorn hoe. 


ajoy. 
a diuk. 
ojos ta de en. 


(0. JI. B.) pa- 
kSeka {call 
out U), 
orkojangekay. 


ellaairkay (Z- 
water). 

{0. H. B.) ula. 
irka. 

djerri djobda. 
domda ladj 
kay. 


tappeek-kay. 
{O.J3.\ B.) ool 
ooka. 
arkunggoo 
rookay (w- a 

710186 ). 




The Towels are sounded aa in German or Hindustani; i as y in ‘yard j’ ei and ai are sounded like ‘ eyean os in ‘ Auge * (German) j oj as ai in * fair j * a as in 
'Oel * (German): ch soft qa dim* loch. ’ 


150. —*£*. H. 3£. * Maig' 

151. — B.- H. 3f. ‘ Uftng ncsJieK (doubiful)* 

162.— lichen. * Suki'tk.' 
lod.Sahotara.i deR^n ' thokdJco" 


164 .—These magicians or priests preitTid to ho ahle to cure all diseases and.. 
p^etetCi to fight the spirits on all occasions. They practise as jug- 
glers and^ I believe^ a little in ventriloquism. They TtavOi however^ 

. no power^ as has laldy been suggested. 


NTCOBAE AND ANDAMAN ISLES, 












rllSH WOB»B, 


Malady 


The K^cowb¥ 
bialbct. 


p^mkeie 


Malay (166) 
Male 


(165) paju shorn 

maiaju, 

... Tikonje. 

(166) paju (Kico-' 
barian), 

enkoiije (muh) 
^ (lodA). 
joang (some one) 


Man (166) 
{166A) 


Man .catcher 


Many 


< kaiein (forei^er) 
maial Qouth) ... 
pomoceahd (old 
fman), 

il66 (haohelor), 
paju te ita (Nari* 
coiojy mnn,) 
pu ( Car Nicoha^ 
ri^n). 

tat&t (wan from 
Seltotora). 
loang (CoasUman 
Great Nu 
eohars)» 

shobrong (ahori- 
gines at Gh^eat 
Nicobars). 
tiong hinkok (man 
^ of war). 
hetn4t 

r oroheete©; huro- 
hetse. 

hoce; goha, 

I katom (how m —) 
t«inanai(//oi(?w—) 


Gbibt Nxoobab. 

TXBXStLV. ST M. 
PLAlSAJfT. 

1 

Cab Nicobab. 

IkLAITD BiOB 
* SnOBJEBGS.* 

fo-ap 

. 


o-egn-eh». 

o-e-he. 

otoebe 

baju; pah6 

nkonhje (huehand) 

(Sam), kegonia... 

vaduo 

. 

rftm^ pah6 (every 
one), . 
kaiet 

sum (people)* 

. 

. 


i 



pandol. 

bishe 



goet 

. 

. 

. 

tani (how m,) 


AjrrAHAir Wobdb. 


Rsxabxs. 


(O.JTJ?.)aboola. 

(O.H.B.) abara. 
(unmarried). 


{O.II,B,) abcha- 
bil (married). 



VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN TDE 























.rble (is;) ... 

Carried 

lassacre ... 
Mast 
Mat (158) 

Matches 

Matter 

Me 

Meagre 

Meaning 

Measure, (159) ... 

Meat 

Medicine 

Megapodins, {Ni- 
cobaricus). 
Melancholy 
Melon ... 

Menstruation ... 
Merchandize 

Merchant 

Metal 

Midday 

Middle 

Midnight 

Milh 

Milt 


ehjule 

^ak kapa 
hintashie 
(158) hilaok 

manS heo-e 
antas heo-e. 

tjn.; yne 


(159) idi; harrow 

toun . ... 
ni©-kd-en 


tamikae. 

noiaham 


kamheng 


ynanghatam .. 

gfijo 


ehd-sje. 


tap-po 

hintffihio 

hilc8-e 

vano-hintan. 

tjun. 


danun 

kaljav 


tjong-ha 

kaphein. 

••• 

tame 


(157)patu-ta-Iopah 


nko hiti^ 

{bast to sleep on). 

r' 

lahnhot (pus). 

ivi kopne {beccme 
m —) 

tsie ghen. 
haraak. 
hang, 
ren&ant 

kistot. 

iak. 

kinhji, 

E atre-ta-kinhji. 
ehang, 

milset. 

nehou§. 


{Qal). kiattra-i. 


kamiak 

Ice-nam-dce. 

okocit. 


dang. 

akoeit. 


adait. 


ke-ein. 

wu-i-po 


(O. B, B.) 
adaneekd. 


ulitj-kay. 

(O, B. B.) raj. 




^ n are sounded m in German or Hindustaxii j y asy in ‘yard’j ei and ai are sounded like ‘eye;’ au as in ‘ Auge’ (German): ® as oi in ‘fairs’ ® as in 

I uei (brenuan); ch soft as ch in ‘loch. % /» » 


156.— Nowtra. * Kolog-Jiamatt' ffeUoio man. Very dovbtptL 

{man) ; ‘ umjdha\oU man)i 'tioV {youth), 
160 A,—F. £. r. 'Commansi: 


167. —This is a very donbtful expression. It means ^ good skue/ 

168. * Hoensel. ^ Heif at.' 

H. Man. ‘TaA,’ 


•<! 
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GZd9« Womna. 


Tub Naxc^wht 


Gbbis Nicobab. 


Mina (E^Jahes. 

Andamunmms^ 

Mind 


Minor ... 

Mirror 

Miserly ... • 

Miss i^cith a gun) j 
(15yA.) 

Misose ... I 

^Tir , 

Mob 
Moist 


{MosenJ) ganjau* j 

kabatoard nga-na-ha-au-r4.. 

m —) I {7t4}ver m —) 

watme njangga to I 
{never m —) ! 

kanjom ilo ... omieng. 

tinginse^eii ... tamealeh. 


{F, E, 2:)J(169A) 
ha-tai-ou. 

ka-law-we 


Money 

mpej (rupee) ... 

para {Mexican 

ada {Mexican dol¬ 
lar). 


dollar). 


Monkey (160) 

ke-in 

doffine. 

ha4 rol (iV'. B. 

pajun 

Monsoon 

kajoelfbl(iy.^.iIf.) 


Mofisoov^. 


sbohong {S. JF. 

kajcel shinboang- 


Monsoon). 

ga {8. W. M.) 

Month 

kabse {i. e,, ntoon) 

... t.< ... 

Monthly 

kahee te kabse ... 

... ... (•< 

Moon.(161) 

(161) kahss 

... ... ... 

More M, 

pa-i-te-r© ... 

1 . 


kashoome 


Tssessa bt 

M. rLAiaABU. 

Cab Nicobab. 

IVLAMD BAC1 
‘ SnOlABEGS.* 

Aitbahait wobbb. 

Bbmabes. ^ 

. 

. 

tjomga {never 
m —) 



kalet. 





bolha?hang*n. 

iuiub't. 
vi ban4i-kbiii 
^ {moisten). 
vi-Laming {mots- 

te7i). 

pabia. 


ga3-bo-i-bing. 



r 

kaiing; kejin ... 

. 

tjoit. 



mau4at {new m —) 
renaang . {full 
m —). 
bebane. 

(Gal.) tingtet. 

»•# ••• ••• 

bov-np. 

o-goorda. 



VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 























.^orning 


Mortal 

Mosqnito 

Mother 


Mother-in-law ... 
Move < 


Mount 

Mouse 

Mouth (162) (103) 


Much 


Mud 

Murder (164) 
(164 A.) 

Muscle 

Musket 

Mussel {bivalve) 

Mustachie 

Mute 


al haki (sunrUe) ' ia-boe 

aid 

... ... ... 

wallahfB 

(0, JEL, B,) ul- 

kohin doaha (fore^i 

... ... 

iisen-aki (this m —) 



waka. 

noon). 







... ... 

idatk-kapset. 




mihoja 

biBhoa>t\g 

... ... ... 

... ... ... 

bo-et. 


tiia enlcana 

been 

iaeie 

... ... ... 

de-it 

arbaeterse; tsha- 

(woman parent)J\ 




nola. 



ten 

•»• »«• ... 

••f ••• #*• 

char’-nar; ma- 

komjan. 





mola. 

... ... •«. 


he gn (hoegn) ... 

... ... 

... •«. 

o’-cbo-thoon 

... ... 


kuiihiBbie. 



(m—tip or 

. 


kutuhse, huh'- 



doum). 



hsBg’n. 




kohinjuan 

koshit 

khui-f6 

... ... 

shat. 


kom-aet 

komshsefiLg 

kum’t 

... ... 

aki-it 

rogoo-tart’-ma. 

(162) olfang 


monoi 

... ... ... 

hiloek fakse ... 

ar-ka-bun^-da. 

ahoel ...* 

... ... 

imiang kinluehei 

... ... •». 

... ... ... 

mi-ti-tog-aa. 



(one m-full). 




hurohatse 

bishe 

karhflat8e(i?oo m —) 

... ... ... 

goet 

(0. M. B.) ki- 

kadu 

... .1 hehor; harohatsc 



teama (not m —) 

1 pahB-e. 






... 



••• ••• ... 

.. ... 

(0. S, B.) 

(164) huri tafoa 

tappo (164A) ... 

fh&a khui. 



gara. 


t 

tarn tinlok. 




(E. ff. M.) e«bay • unfoi (Tfic^^j ... 

baheang. 




hindael 

1 tinfoi 

... ... 

... ... ... 

fufig (i. e., cross^ 


heev. 

1 



how). 


haghei. 

1 





enjoin ... 

[ kanohp 

... ..." ... 

... 

behol. 


•. 

! . - 

hat nheole. 

1 

1 





Tlifi f oweiB are sounded as in German or Hindustani; J as yin ' yard; ’ ei and at are sonuded like * eye; * a« as in ‘ Augo ’ (German) ;<» as ai in * fair; ’ ® as in 
‘loch.’ 


169d.—Fide lll.!l, vide Hit. 

16(t.—Katchad, de/iJT; ^morangihej 

161, —/?/?««. * Qhahce' 

162. —6'al • meno ; ’ Nov, ‘ wanow^r." -RotAH. * mautfcny /’ vide (dso the Teressa 

ooiuvm cjid 16d. I btdeve^ though i Jtavt to many atUkoriliet against 


msf that ^manoing' means lip or Ups and not mouth. F. E, T. mdnOin. 
Compare Jwrthermore Lip in the Teresa column, 

163. — ^chtiwra. Gal., ^manoing;^ vide 1^2, 

164. — E. 11. Man. * Thaw-kooee f ’ 

flicks. ^Taffo: 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES, 




















VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 































Keedlass 


Negative 

Neitifir 


Nephew 
Nest (168) 


Net 

Never 


New 

Next 

Nice (168A) 


Niool>ariaii 


»•» 

jo t6t {Iwant).,. 

oh^w (Wichs )... 

••• ... 


ho-an. 


«•« 


chadup (Wicks) 

kiarum 


atoRm. 


(. 


ti ^*0 

... ... 

... ••• ... 

»«• ••• 

na-ho-e. 


• e 


. 

. 

Hast. 

. 

. 

(O.S.B) yat da. 

.. 


iia*^ 

*•. ... ... 

khuan-eonang ... 


gni-en-tjd. 


• • 


hat'ieit 

won (Wicks) ... 

khfflt 


*•« 

ar-bar-rar-tar- 



(168) hika^ (eat- 





da. 



able hird*s n.) 



r 



,, 


(Wicke) won ... 

(TFic^^) won ... 

... ... ... 

« » •• • 

••• ••• ••• 

coo-da. 

•• 


{M. K. M.) kifana 

. 

batlitft; atavetsen. 

••• f 

gnang-a-dokle 
(n- mind). 




kahato 9ir6(7ummd) 

... . 

hatmanghnhagn. 

( 






letng. 

manaat (n- ? 2 ioon). 






seju (n-iiTthe) ... 

j»k 

... ... ... 

...» ... ... 

ijakffi. 




lapoe (good) 

8h»-i to(168A)... 

..3 


oek^B ... 

(O.H.B.) baree 



ah^ang (sweet). 





gudda. 


r 

paju (or ol) de ita 
{JNciTicowrv man). 
pn (from Var Nu 








^obar'). 

tatftt (^howra^ 








Tereesa). 








loang (coast peo¬ 
ple ai Ghreat 
Nicobar). 
skoksewg (jwngle 








people at the 








same island). 


1 

1 





Thorowelsare gounded anin^German or Hiadustani^yasy in ‘yard/ ee and a( are sounded like ‘eye;* au as in ‘Auge’ (‘German); « as a/ in ‘fair;* 
in ‘OdL* (German): cA soft-as in *locl/ 


E. M. ^ TcMang ehi^r V 
166.— Sckowra^ deUfi.^ ^kindC 
*Oo.intk: 
166 B^ Wicht, * JSiidmJ 


167. — Malay. 

168. — Rosen. ‘ Eyai * (eatable bird^s nests), 
leSjU-J^Cic^a. ^tolakui: 


(B as 


\ 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES, 

























miSTffy 



Tkh Njlscowkt 

DZJU.ZCT. 


Gbhit N100BA.B. 


Niece 


... j ha4 


Nigh 


Night 


Nightcap (168fi) 
Nine 


Nineteen 


Ninety 


I me JB-ho 
'I hatam {niqht), 
shupheng 
I ladiej^ (di/jf/k), 
j puju6 (7 w.) 

engahe. heam ank 
j n6k (8 p. w.) 

I beam aiik ndk ka 
(9jp. m,) 
heam aiik n6k 
kejan (10^. m.) 
engshe joang hat¬ 
am (11 p, m,) 
joang hutam (12 
niffht). 

hahohaha kr^n 

(1 a,m») 

hshohakakaj auka 
(3 a. m.) 
pnju (0 a, m.) 
t j a n g i 0 1 {da^- 
brea%). 

karebusho (168B) 
b^anghata 
faan tafael heang 
noaog tak. 
i shom-heang-hata 
I h^ang hata tafuel 
I heang uoang tak 
I fuan umdjome 
( roktei. 
j faan inein tanein 
' tafuel. 


fsemP 

tamhe 


sindol (TFiel-s), 


TSBGSaA BT M. 
PlJLIBijrT. 


k huan-eonang. 
eonan g-nk^nh je. 

atam 

! 

I 


ClB Nicobab. 

Iblabd «4CB 
* SHuBiBXGS.’ 

Ajibaman Wobbs. 

. 

ke-ein 

el-la-ruth-kay. 
(0. S.B.) goo- 



rub. 


(GaL) kint9ra3.,. 


nog-in. 


§L 


BB3IA.BE8. 


VOCABULAKY OP DIALECTS SPOKEN IN TUE 































miSTffy. 



Noise 


Nonsense 

Noon 

Nortli ( 169 ) 


Nose (170) 


Nosegay 

Nofiviil 

Not 


Nothing 

Nonriahnient 


etoah. 


{of a fjun), 
ha-a; hat 
wat 


kamheng 

(169) kap^ 
hatful (N. 

Monsocm), 

(170) gmoa 


N. 


hat; watshe ; 

watme. 
wat 

tjit akah (J do n- 
hnow). 
hat 6t (i. U Tioi) 

gnuiig (i. e,, 
empty), 
auk ii6k 


toa {WieJes) ... 

... 

... 

toan. 


gnaho (JFlc^s).,. 

hat haen (not this) 

(Gal.) rava 

gno-hakffi 

yar-bar-da. 

. 


. 

(O.IE.B.) yatda 
arkuDgoo*-roo- 
kay (i^o make 
an.) 

••• . 

. 

mineole (nonsensU 
cal man). 

. 

. 


1 kap hein 

i « « — 

ko-kam-kein. 


! kapa (WteX^s) ... 

liifor (n!) 


S 

1 

langhapa(N. W.) 




umbo 

mhang 

(Gal.) ehelme ... 

monk 

tjo-ro-ga-da ... 
chor-ron-gar’-da. 
tsbo-rnn-ga-da. 
(O.H.B.) choo- 

. 

Kbrd. 

ham6n. 



roogudda. i 

gnagneehitjoj ... 

hat; hathsen 

(Gal.) rava 

unang 

(0. J?. B.) lage- 


(n4his). 


ea (n~far). 

.i 

kit akah (Ido not 

... ... I.* 

... ... 

(O.H.B.) kitea- 


know). 



mS (n-much). 

ket 

hah4at 

. 

onheang. 


! . 1 

hatnAak. 







gairtack. 


I have firiven four 
epollings as I have 
got them from four 
Jififerent sides, just 
to show how differ- 
ontly people spell 


vowels are sounded as in German or Hindustani; y as y in ^yardj’ ei and at are sounded like *eye; * au os in ‘ Auge’ (German); as at in ‘fair; * cp as in 
‘-Uel (German i; cA soft as cA in Moch. ’ 


168C.-* ‘ karteeala (?y j U meaiUt I lelievet *^pUlow^ 

l69,—/ioien, 'KofodC 


170.— Rosen. * Modh' 


O 
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VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKICN IN THE 





























fene 


Onion (172) (173) 

Open (174) 
O^ing 
Oopose 
Or 

Orange 

Order 

Organ 

Oriel 

Oroamont 


Orphan 

Otner 

Over (171) 

Overarm l76 
Our 

Out 


Ontfide 

Oyster 


h6dn<^ 

(172) powang ... 
(174) kaw4higne 

haroeit sheaug ... 

tjelan. 
itjd (ear o-) 

kmllen (171) ... 

f^anpak 

tjanijjea 


; sip6t 
j kawia 


i .... ... 

sa (once ; ) iang ; 

’r . 

* • • *. • 

j ob-boo-bo- 

powang ( Wicks) 
(172.) 
j wpje 

1 oomtiang (Wicks) 

nan. 

kua, ki, k&a (one 
another). 

(173) sabola. 

f6lt 

koatatd. 

hatalacg. 

hat khiuk-khinka 

(either - or). 

kamang-kalin , 
ivihoatee ; hehot. 
kalhakot (pubes). 

j 

((x<x?.) pekii 

) 

1 

woende. 

karoigne. 

thool’da. 

kol. 

ka-huhiasBt. 
kinp (^) ong-nang 
(ear o-) 
kapjBt-ioet. 
nreng’n tsie 
(something else). 
hoktd. 
khui. 

hin Ling. 
kLinhe. 

i 

i 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 • 1 

1 

(O.H.B.) na- 


la huk 



keeka (call 
out loudly). 
tbe-tho’-er- 

kamongke 

" 

1 

:.1 

wei; wilt 

tbic-kay. 

childa. 

omshonvve. 


i 

1 





The vowels are sounded as in German or Hindustani ; > as ^ in ‘ yard*; ' ei and at sound<yl lUte *cye; ’ c« as in * Auge ' (Gorman) ; « as in ‘ fair ; ’ os as w * Oel ’ 
(Genxtto) ; eA soft as cA in ‘ loch. * 

X 71 ._ ^KnaUm' a r^igious expretsion tindisueid for the tap of tt^ry- [ Porfupuete. 

thing or for ^ovcr ’ by the pritsU. I 174.—!^. >i. M.,*phoigna. ’ F. E. T.y * n-foi. ’ 

ITS.— Malay, - • 17S,—Sehf.ti’'H^ dfRff., * nOU ’ 
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wiNisr^^ 



Pficket 
Paddle (176) 

Padlock 

Pail 

Pain 


'//. (iVeikajd 

dninde {to jp~) 
... tinwa. 

... (Cral,) hasiiod. 
... tjok 


ba-o.a 


laming. 


khiak 


akoei. 


Paint ... I Linun (u e., fne» 

! dicine). 

Pair ... I tafudl {which also 

I means * six*). 
Palm ... I ... 

Palm-wine ... i t6ak. 


Fampcl-moee ... 
Panleaf (Cha- 
mca) (177) ... 

Pandanns (178) 
(178A). 


Pane 

Pantaloons (179) 
Pap^'a, {Carica 
'papaya)^ 
Paper 
Parasol 
Parent 
Parrot (180) 
Partner 
Past© 


ake 

lardme {the eaU 
able sort), 
hikse {the wild 
sort). 
landang 
kauba 

{Rosen) maagb. 
lepre 
tjia. 

(180) katok ... 


dannn. 


pano-o 
Ixce (178A) 


popang (Wicks), 
kauha (Wicks). 


ldpr4 (Wicks). 


kantang (Wicks) 


Path (180A) 
Pay 


gadji (180 A) 
ba-ju-a-ha 


... kiyoa (Wicks )... 

... -. 


ho kti. 
kinv^h. 


i nron-khni, 

I karaka, 
hnleang. 

I harheha (p — up). 
j khia 

|•(c^e^^.) hathangh- 


lakaitjo. 

hinfon {the eata^ 
hie sort). 


jo-do-!e-churm*- 

kay. 


(O.JEr.j5.)tmga. 


VOCABULAKY OP DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 






















earl 
Feel 
Pen 
Penis 
Penitence 
People 
Pepper (181) 
Pereeive 


j anet l^re 
j lam 




(181) lar4 
baio {W'icks) 


Perhaps 

Perish 

Perspiration 

Petticoat 

Physic ... 

Phyaioian 

Pi^ty 

Pig (182) (188A) 


Pig-spear 


iong-hareh 
ka^ 
boang 
ok jok enkana. 
laniin. 
mauldene. 


(182) not 


pe&. 
batenk. 

an^l lebr6 ( Wieks). 
lub {Wicks) 
an an.. 

nSu Wicks) 

Wi (Wicks) (181)j kunmenta. 
baio ( Wicks) 


shaiiSal (wildp —) 

a. —baploap 

b, —bom i-j arte r 
(old-Jaskion e dj 
maie of iron, 
from Schofwra), 

o. —mon b e a n g 
(with one harhS). 

d -—sbanein jeno- 
ma {^oith tioo 
harbes). 


I 


kapsQ igi 
tanet knmat. 


bakoi 

tjong (wUd p —) 

а. —ju6. 

б. —kadoa tom- 
teiu. 


d* —abin. 


bat sak'n. 
hababram. 


kilag’h&tot. 
(deBff.) kavoake 


(Gal.) tavaate. 


tjuJda. 


(0._H. B.) ar- 
looka. 


(183A.) 

hown. 


(Ham.) 


nong 
alcev (mid p-). 
h. —ado. 


I rogoo. 

I 




The towels are soanded as in German or Hiudustani! .7 as y in ‘ yardsi and ai are soanded like ‘ eyea» as in ‘ Ange’ (Gorman)! » as ai in ‘ fair« as in ‘ Oel 
((iennAn)j ch soft as in ‘lock.’ 

1 180.— * KaidaghJ 


170.—B. H. Man. ^Pow iohaJ 

177. — SeliOiffra, dePffl, ‘ 

178. — Bonen. ‘ LarAm.^ 

Wicks. ^^Boana.* 

179. —Schowra, deBff., * henjoC 


180 A.—Wicks ‘ Kigee' 

181. — Malay. 

182. — Rosen. * Not.' 

1&3 A.—Oal ‘ Kahnhoke. 


00 

C* 
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Pigeon (1S3B) ... 


Pillow 

Pin 

Pinch 

Pineapple (184) 
(185). 

Pipe 

Pi#ang 


% 


'Taa NAXcovmx 

DIJlLRCI. 


6S2.1T Nicobab. 


a.—mtiiiiu {Ccff^ j o.—kaoi. 
pophaga cgl- * 
vaticatr.(^7i<iia){ 
im])aidRi. | 

. 5.^kaj<El {Caipo-\ 
j pb^o hicohi*)\ 

I white. ‘ 


agh 


c,—og<ioaka. 


c.—ok to 

(Macropggia 

T ujipennis) 

red dove, 
j d, —^ji-ka*-lau (Co-’ d, — nong 
I l(snas nico- j 

I bariciM) Nico- i 

bar pigeon, j 

) e, —kahouk {Jan- ! e .—^kabouk. 
; th^Bnas pa- 

J lum-h aides) 

J red-eyed im- 

I perial. 

ryi—tomort {Chat- 
caphaps indi- 
eus) ordinary 
dove. 

] g. —kapak (O^wo- 
! iraron chloro- 

j ptera) green 

I pigeon, 

j kan6la 

I 

» njim hata 

I (184) sbard ... shuta 
' tan op 


g. —kapak. 


Tbbbmi bt M. 
Plaibakt. 


Cab Nicobar. 


kahaak {dove). , 


kanibele-khui ... 


fiLrong ... (ITam.) fvung. 


I bibuga. 


InLASB BICB 

‘SaoB^ss. ’ 


d —adiia. 


Aitdaman Wobds. 


Kbmabkb. 


damkoi. 

bu-e-lgek. 


arb-top'«pe-kay. 


VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN TUE 































Plantain 


Planter 

Plate 

Play 


Plenty 

Pocket 

Pocket haiidker> 
chief. 

Podex 

Point 
Pointed 
Pony (186) 
Population 
Poor 

Porpoise 
Foicsess 
Passible 
Pot (187) 

Potatoe 


s 

, 

1 ■«. 

'kfiacr h&tot. 




Op-S9p (to pi—) 

shoat 

kliiuk 

kkiuk khiniong 
(anchorage). 
h (Jc) adep! 
hi?p (to pi-) 



(0. H.B) aer 
(t. e.f place of 
rest). 

hibu 

pitmen g. 

bibo 

kuluam. 

rendant. 

tanjo gua 

mun 

angragadda*... 

danon (072 a mu¬ 
sical instru¬ 
ment). 

*’• •*' **• 


! 

. 

me-jarj-kay (as 
childreny 

nrohat^ 

1 kanho. 
tanot hoang 

tanet enmat. 

* * * • • • *’ • 

... 

... 

(O.E.B.) cba. 
nukda. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

(0. H. B.) da- 
mada. 

(186) gliora. 
(Gal.) goaslip 
poap 
iQjn 

ka-po-ang. 

**[ . 

none (p- out) ... 
hitubaman. 

kbuL 

bathd rb6m. 
kibde. 

khjiang. 

raatk-ivi. 

’* 

1 

onko-tliig-row- 

kay. 

(187) asiioi 
koba>ng (pams)^,. 

i 

igna 

kuping-kalin 
(sweet P-) 

... 

awosk. 




• This moat be a 
new word, for the 
fruit was introduced 
into the Settlement. 


The vowels are sonnded as in German or Hindustani j y as y in ‘ yard ; * ei and ai are sounded like * eye au as in * Auge ’ (German): os ai in * fair , ’ m as in 
* Oei (Oerman); cA soft as ch in ‘ Iwh.* 


183 iB .—The biM’-marked ( 0 .) is a new bird. It was first brought to ISurope 
hg the utritef', Jirst described by Mr. Jkume, the great Indian 
authors on birds. 

184.— Rosen. * Suau.' F.£.T. ^suru;*both prcnunciations are correct in 
their way. 


1S6.Sehowro, do Rjf.^ *J’unung.' 

1 >* 0 .— Hindustani. 

187.— Gal. * llashoi,' ‘ kuriauf' * karian: * the htiler are doubiful usords. 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES, 























WoiDS. 

Tni N^scowit 

1>L4XSCT. 

Gbsat Nicobab. 

Tsbussa bt M. 
Plaisaxt, 

Cab N 1 C 0 BA.B, 

iKtAJfD BACH 
' SnoBiBjros. ’ 

Pour 

Prawn. 

tamle 

sboang 

dah 

fubotet; kumonk- 
let. 
kuve. 


bo-it. 

Precious 

Pregnant 

komhosh kanjom 

kadoje 

kuchi ki. 
hehum6 hsebokre 


koctbokaun ... 

Prepare 

Present 

tanialshe 

. 

(make pr-) 

ha. 

neu-maka (j?r- at) 

(Gal.) tahiei (pr^ 

jo-i-tao-tj 4 (a 

Preas 

Pretend 

PreUy (188) ... 

(188)lapod 

kcE 

nlen. 

metam. 

lopat-makmct ... 

at). 

pr-) 

0 - 0 . 

Price 

Priest 

Prow 

Puff 

PuU 

manloene 
fcarn-he (of a 
canoe). 

duinde a pad¬ 

du4d 

b^ehateng. 

batbabang’n. 

minldene. 

nfaa (blow). 
taak 


gno-en (in a 

Pulse 

Punch 

dle). 

koang (/>- an our). 


bebsem'; kbiuk yba. 


canoe). 

Pimish 

Pupil 

Pure 

Pursue 

( 

. 

1 . 

bilee. 

khuan-kamuiu. 

tsobu. 

babo. 

bota 



i^it 


L. 

te 

1 



( 

[ . .. • • • 

-: . 

1 

l 



AyDAMAlf WOHDB. 


arbodida. 


lin. 


arb-do4-k e-r e- 
kay. 

{O.H.B) dootlia 
(^- tcith fists), 


th<$g-ge-ka (^- 
down). 

(0. jff. B.) itaree 
{'p»ouialight)\ 


IlKKA.fiX9. 




VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN TUE 





























tji-nal-rcB te kadn 
hunima. 

Iloa 


wok. 


Quill 


an^t l^bre ; nai ka 
lang. 




Rabbit 

Bsls^ 


Bain 


Rainbow 

ilascal 

Rasp 

Rat 

Rattan (189) 
Raw (liK)) 
Ray 
Reach 


^ ami 

j ami ti tong (i^ 

I rains), ! 

* mifaie (a great 
rain). 

kamindo kaloe. 


(^6«^)koma3t... 
(189) n&t. 
j(jE. JT. ji£.)liooyow 
I oakda. 


karbd. 


. 

arb-to’ go kay. 

loto;lo-ft 
fo (to quiet) ... 

1 

(deBff.) kajel ... 


co* *-roo (he q-). 
arkundo’-do-kay 
{quietlg). 
mmO’-k&y(heq-). 

kum*t. 

kliiank-fb-n^at. 
hem, nlen. 
amd 

ju tong amd (it 
raiTts), 
haming 

(rfejK^.)kumra... 

. 

umdda. 

umd-la-par kay 
(it rains). 
jungda. 

(O.H.B.) yome. 

. hat-tulan-atse. 

. kum*t. 

. mali^;nheh&a... 

. theun. 

(Qal.) gunheel. 


(190). 


Tbo .oiTMs are aounded as in Gorman ot Hindustani, / as , in ‘ yard: ’ ei and ai are sounded like ‘ eye j ’ ou as in ‘ Ange ’ (German); a as at m 

* Oel ' (German); eh soft as cA in ' locli. * 

1^0 H*. Man. ^JTahnai shehJca ; the natives do not recognize this ioord. j 190. Little Andaman, deRff., jiga. 

1S&.—Rosen. • RoUing; ’ £. m Mem, * pantang: ^ j 



‘fair a> as in 


NTCOBA.TI AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 






















mtsrfff. 



B««d 


Rear (191) 
Beoeire 

Hmproque 

Red 

Bed-cloth 
Red‘Coral 

Reflect 

Rtsfuse 

Regarding 

Reject 

Reign 

Relative 

Remain 

Remove 

llemiraerate 

Bej)ort 

Re^rve 

Retiisi 

Rest 

Retell 

Retire 

Return 

Rib 

Rice (192) 
Rich 


ThB NAyCOTTKY 
BXAt.BCT. 

i 

GiilAT NlfCOBAB. 

anet te 14b 
{means also * to 
iurif€% 

. 

. 

agh 


(A, C. M.) iang 
mary. 1 

i 

! 

katcBV 

... 

bajuaba* 

. I 


bat Mm ; hatalangJ 

ft •• ■ • • t 

bo*ov (vomit) 
feroug. 
sho-a-t4-r4 
ten-kvak ... ] 

(192) arosb ... i 

(GaL) baju-ta-khi- 
oabo. 

(jK. B[. M.) chum- 
woabon. 

. 


T»bb?sv by M. 
PLAtSiiKT. 


CiB Nicob^d. 


athii6ta nbn pfthd I {Gul.) ahiet lebifS 
hatulmi liathielk^J 

hnkdt hukii^t.- 
khien. 
buleang. 
sakiah. 

to ffitva; sakaldt. 


admoot. 

hatalang; himegn. 
pun; pu. 
kave^u ; kavbe- 
bile. 

nbangat&at. 

akkui. 

Ibotksi. 


f hen-kavipabe. 
onhdame. 

f 

behang; bahiang 

npb^. 


(GaL) katu 


sfitb. 

bebn 

arcs 

bubeu, 


Im^y© SACB 
'SaoBJKyos. ’ 


Astdauaiv Woebb. 


iO.R.B ) yapka 


(191). 


reeka. 


o-ad {vomit). 


(resting-place). 


arparretarda. 

iat. 


Ubvarxs. 



VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 



































River 

Road (192A) 


Roast 

Rock 

RoU 

Roof 

Room 

Root 

Rope 

Rut 


Rough 


Round 

Row 


Rub off 

K _ 


kalongtei [finger 
ring) 
hezuoug 
j imong 
...I kaun-la-d<S 
shoeka. 

1 {Nov.) hiajarak. 
... gadji (192A) ... 


harok. 


aug gnee. 
,.. onjilia 
.., tajQoka 


kawjBl-ing-a-de 
duinde (paddle) 
kannot {vrith an 
oar). 


. 

loto bidala. 
riiuhffihot. 



f 

. 

ailhaat 

ivi him6n; liimaan. 
ivi himdan. 

( Gal.) kinlobt, 
kiiilong. 


wolootarta6kay 
(ring a bell). 

. 

hababmaug ... | 

. 

. 

bo-e-kay. 

. 

kai;k£Bi ... 

bub’bmgn’nkmt 
ijiose the road). 

. 

. 

tbinga da. 
tangalen. 
(0,H.B,) tinga. 


patu-ta-karbd ... 

... i ... 


talleda. 

!.! !*.. ' 

kbink. 

1 beb't kbid. 
bffib*! kbid. 



ogokay (r- on 
the ground), 

. 

kamkpd-beb^be 

purbon. 

(Gal,) parboil ... 

. 

baith'moda. 
(O.H.B.) batma. 

. ! 

pabdbi (to r.) ... 

sakit-pabdbi 

(rotten). 



(0, S. B.) maka 
(rotten). 


bat-rllatk-npbd. 



(O.H,B) palair 
cbainkda {it is 
rough). 

. 

••• ” . 

. 

. 

etbarparkay. 


. 

. 

. 

gpo’-tbookay. 


The vowaJs arc soauded os in German or Hindustani; as y in * yard; ’ ei and ai aro sounded like ^ eye; ’ a» as in * Auge (German); « as ai in * fair 
‘ Oel ’ (German); soft as c/i in ‘ loch.' 


19L— Li(tie Andaman^ dtRff, * minjoa' (go to the rear), I 192d.—F. E. T, ^Kai-ttl 

192 .— ' oerroz, 1 



a as in 


cc 

CD 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES, 
















/ •/ 

WoBBS. 

! 

Tni Nx:ico'w*t | 

DIAIOICT. 1 

i 

1 

Gjuut Nioobajb. ' 

TBBKSSi. BT 

M. PLA18A.KT. 

Cab Nioobab. 

Rudder 

i 

larffila r.. | 

i 



Run ... 

1 

•tjofig-ga, ... i 

j 

. 

rbigTje 



di-eng-ga ... j 

. 

rbigne 

. 

Rutt 

bet-a-i 

... 

• /•* 

*•* ••• 

• ^ 

S. 





8«d£ 

Sacrifice 

Sad 

Sail 

sajow, 

tjifc *” !!*. 

hintsebe 

... 

tabnibmtsen. 

rdaen 

. 

Sai4m(193) ... 



bahihaleT^TTia- 


Salt 

siiaL 

dcfigb kammelaB. 
(jf- icater). 


1 


Sand 

piet 

... 

.... 

... ... ... 

Sardine (or a litUe 
JUh Uke it). 

tjafoin, • 




Satisfied (194) 

leat 

. 

i . . 

. 


pabae 

. 

1 

1 . 

1 

. 

Saw {a 

gandtal 

ft. ... »«• 

i pebang-klufi. 



iKLUfB BA.CB 
‘SHOUJ!»a8.* 


AjrDi.im7 WOBDB. 


(0. R. B.) 

argecD. 
katsh-kay 
(r- away?) 

(0. R. B.) arwi- 
teeka. 
kith^kay. 


boolnpkay. 
otho joo mokay. 
dkangei (go 
about in a 
canoe)» 


tar*rada.‘ 


(104) tickboot- 
ray. 

(O. R. B.) tir. 
boot kd. 

(s—with eaU 
ing). 


RBKA.BK9. 


§L 


VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 




































miSTffy 



Sesle 

... 

Scent 

bin8h6v-d. 

Scissors 

kanwap. 

Scold 

Scoop 

, to-i-deAgb. 

Scorpion 

1 kolong-doa-nap» 

Scraper (196) ... 

; (195) kanshei ... 

Sorateb 

pishi 

Scream 

*4^ ft'a« »•< 

Screwpine (196) 

lar6me {i?te eat^ 

{i. e,, Fandanus), 

j able). 

(196) hikm [iJte 
wild one). 

Sea (197) (198)... 

(197) kammelae 


i 

i 

i 

babeiej kebamang | 

k-ok. 

1 

( 

mitji bada ti- 
tankay {what 
are you, say- 
ing f). 

( 0. H. B.) me -1 
cbobndda 
(what are you 
saying ?). 



( 

. 

towokd. 
arbutju nlln 
nlizkay. . 

ognaula \ 

«.« M. ... j 

. j 

1 skit {to set *— ) 
akit 

tikaat kabebole. 

^ tikaat kabebkalc. 

i 

. ' 

. 

tbo6da. 

{0. S. B.) rain- 
gatka. 

i 

i _ 

! nli6n 

1 

I 

1 ' 

•:. 

j. 

ratb'-ar-da. 

jod-rar-da. 

(0. R. B.)yo- 
lour chaink- 
da {the s- is 
rough). 



The ^ow^ls are eoniicied as in German or Hiudostani; / as j ui ^yard; * ei and ai are sounded like * eyeau os in * Auge * (German); ® as a» in * fair; ’ a as in 
* Oer (German); oh soft as o/i in ^ loch/ 


193 .—Tho common fiyrm cf saJttiation in the East is ‘salass^ 

19i .—Little Andamant deTlff y' mamaneV 

J196 .—li is the thom^Uaf stem of a rattan^ eoaunonly used for domestic 
purposes. Im places vshers ihey are not fonna (as for instance at 
Teressat} these scrapers are imported at a high price 


196. — Bdsen. ‘ Lat^nu* 

197. — Rosen. * Qoal~kamala* 
198—-i&fAoitirOi deRff,^ * enUang^ 


NTCOBAU AIJD ANDAMAN ISLES. 


















Esousb Woscs. 


inimpus), 

SdsiPoh 

Seat 

Seaweed 

Secretly 

See 

Seed 

Seek 

Seam 

Seldom 

Self 

Sell a99) 
Servant 
Set fire to 


Seven 


Seventeen 


Seventy 


Several 

Sow 

Shade 

Shake 


Tub "SxjsccrwMY 

Gbxxt Nicobab. 

Thbbssa bt 

M. PiAiiujrc. 

Cab Nicob&b. 

Iblaitd bacb 
'Shobjcbos.* 

AlTDAUAir Wobds. 

RS21ABBB. 

mocongra. 


haliot 



(O.S‘.J5.)atakS. 


. 

. 

kamapehehdahe. 
huro-en burolie. 



(O.H,B.) dama 
(the 8 —) 


har<5e 

ho-S'ka 

hahea. 





hew 

... ... ... 

harea. 





op-mp. 

. 

hukdt huki^t. 

hoatse. 

kaeaot. 






.*• ... 

tsie hmn. 





(199) b^n. 

. 

khuan-kamuin. 





! ^ 


... . 

... 

... ... 

(O.JS.B,) poo- 







cutkU. 


ishat 

lue tafu^l h^ong 

. 

••• 

. 

0 -in. 



josing. 

shaum isbatC 
: ishat tai’u41 h^ng 


f 





noang. 







Ino tmidjom^ 
ruktei. 

lue inein mktei 


1 





(of ntUs), 

In^ inein tanein 







tafudl. 


hehor khui. 






... 

j ruhe (shadow) 

• •• • * 1 ••• 

. 

jliart*-kay. 



j 

. 

. 

(0,mB,)\^m. 

the’-arda. 



... ... ... 


1 ughoik. 






§L 


VOCABULAftY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THB 




























misr,fy 



She»p 

Siieet 


SholJ (201) 

ShfiMsb 

Sbio 

Shine 


Ship 


Shirt ^ 
Shivering . 
Shoe 


Shoot 


Shorten 
Short 
Shot (202) 



1 

< 

1 


main. 

kuha 

dnuie 



kaperat. 
lanop ith^ak 
(SeS s/i —) 

(201) puga ; tim- 
hoh^. 

eleDa(ifcwj^-«mo«^) 

shinalerce(rt>«efK<Q 

aheol 

hcmang 

tjong 


tgong tielein 
(steamer). 
tjong hinkok (man 
of war). 


kanhoin ; kanjilt. 


shapata 

djaoapIa> 

hurdle 


irat 

katsi-khai 

and. 

iihaeng, ii®n. 


ehong; enaii ... 

kalaa. 

enrhui. 

luenang. 

haraak kiong 
(s/ii^'s cargo). 


kiong ; tjiong. 
kiong in van (man 
of war). 

khihahset. 

renable. 


fuhjBn (of a tree) 


(Gal.) harol 


hahhewil ... ... 

kana-kliiil \of ct j ... 
tree). 


me-ae-ho 


peitse-ivL 

mitffik. 


(202) ahdol hindiel. 


orkojiethTiay. 

oth-jair-kaj. 



(O.S.B.) odeo. 


he-at {large 

) 


chor-e-kay. 


othpoo*-ge-en- 

kay. 

arb-pi*-de-kay. 
peit kay. 


(O..Sr.J9.)paitka. 


The Tcurels arft soundrti hb in German or Hindustani; as y in ‘ yard j' 
*Ori* (Germanij ch soft ae eh in ‘loch.* 

190 .—P<mfaiic. 

200.—JZoStfw, 


§i and ai aro sounded like ‘ eye; * att as in * Auge * (German); as ai in * fair ; * ob as in 

I 201.— Boeen. ‘ Sin' al^dah* FerJiaps Mr. Bosen sate nothing hut rose-budi. 

I 2o2.— B, S. Manj * kuichung kutchung ?' V.B. T., ‘ mong-haart.^ 


CD 

zp 
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VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 









































Siariy 

Skin 

Sky 

Slander 


Slaiicrhier 

Sleep (207) 

Sleeve 

Sting 

Slipper 

Small 

Smell (208) 

Smile 

Smith 

Smoke 


Snatch away 


Snake 


Sneeze 

Snore 

Soap 

Sofidy 

Sole of foot 

Some 

Somebody 


»»i ' ]«d umdjomd. 
i lug inein {of nuts.) 

* oka 

i 

... ! galahaie. 

»». I kaiyon- 

i nashee-paiyoo. 

... i kalok. 

; itlidak 
koala, 

shapata 
tompujushd 
j (208) iuehae 
I ite. 

: dom 

j adjJb (the sm —) 
j top umhoin (sm — 


komi^ 


I tohacco). 


peit (poiso^wus \ 
m—) I 

tut an (Tython 
Schneideri), 
t j u m 1 d o {sea^ 
snake). 
e-a»e 

he gno-ak. 
shavon. 

of 14. 

joang 


... 

! hfik 

1 tafahole. 

(Gal.) tahae-m ... 

. 

mo*-ro-da. 

.... 

j ghen nellopahka 
vipfthd. 




... 

1 hitiak; hitiak-td 
oplAap. 

(Ham.) loom-loom 

gno-in 

(207) marmekay. 

... 

bawnholdt. 
renable. * 



kittimarda. 

... 

hah’k ■” ;;; 


. 

noor*-oob-kay. 


ajub 

. 

. 

ar-ka-mo’-lar-da. 
(0.jBr..B.) moula. 


! aippe. 




... 

• • • ••• t•• 



(O.H.B.) ekra. 


pAit. 



... j 

1 

hdet 

(Gal.) hiesse ... 

' 1 

orkonee’-lip-da. 

i 

... . 

... 

. 1 

arkundo*-dokay. 

1 

... 1 

hatAap. 




... ; and pAhe. 




1 

hdang. 


i 





The vowel* arc aonnded as in German or Hindustani ; j as y id * yard ei and at are sounded like ‘ eye ;* aw as in * A age* (German) j a as ai in ‘ fair :* a as in 
"OcJ * (German ); ch *oft as ch in ‘ loch.* 

^9$. — SeUounra, ‘ koipdk.* 

SJDA,-- -- 


^tf^—Tantana^ ' tohon . * E. H, Man^ ‘ iekiak ’ (means *pain'), 
i0&.— dsBff.* *po sht' C sit dotcn. V ^ 


206 .—Little Nicobarf Galatea^ ‘ kaniaC 
2.Q1 .—LittleAndaman., deRft '■mo-tdke* 
208.—J?. fl. Jfo#, ^Eehait.* 


CO 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 






















Some one 
Some time 

Sometimes 

Son 

Son-in-law 

Song 

Soon 

Source 

Sore 

Sorrowful 

Sorry 

Sort 

Soul 

Sound 

Soup 

Soup-ladle 

Sour 

South, (209) 
Sow 
Spade 
Speak 


Spear, (vi 
Pig-spear^i. 


I sma. 

f K-fc. JBT. I kaiyai 
* I I J I hanhaug 
*-.|k6nje 

I {QaL) kontlije... 
... I iko««ho 
... I maka 

... {Hitnsel.) limpt. 




! ki/helei; 
i onarig. 
j hanaet-deagh. 
I tajak tjoa. 

. j bagrein 


d(*agh- 


Pig- 


de 


, • (2<)9) la-ligna. 

. : itje 

. f 

. ■ oljola 
f j a—d (vide 
I ' spear). 

e. muv (a little 
JS’eptune'8-fork 
for fi^h). 
f liokpak (o 
wooden ma/tiy- 
pointed spear- 
for UUU^fish) 


Obbit Nicosia. 

I Tsvissa bt M. 
Plats* BT. 

Cab Nioobab. 

IlTLABT) B iCH 
* SHOfiJlirGS.' 

Akdamab Wo BBS. 

Rbiiabks. 


nmt-haet-umang. 

liiang hehe. 

khoin 

nkAnhje khiian. 
kintheu khia. 
maka. 

. 

k6-et. 



. 

' . 

kistot 

mulohe. 

tsie. 

mehaahet. 

hmng. 

,GaL) harihulong. 


(O.S.B.) jag. 

• 

1 

a. h, d. (vide Pig- 
spear). 

! 

hat tsiang (not 
sweet), 

ikih loaet. 

ghen. 

((?«/.) khova ... 

d, (vide Pig- 
spear). 

e, kakang. 

w-rar-pij-da. 

ig-mor'-kar-da. 

(0. jET. B.) ool. 


. 1 



- 






VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 





























) Spew 

J ^ider 
'^^^pine 

ho-ow. 

kaleboie. 

henka. 



Spinster 

hole-ang 

• •• f •« ••• 

1 ..• ... 

Spirit 

ivi or iwi . ... 

«•« t«« ••« 

hivi. 

Spit 

... 

•«. ••• •«. 

mehaabet. 

Splendid 



mAke.' 

Split 

(If. E, T.) oong 


me-ik (splendour). 

Spoil 

tong. 

tajal. 


Spoon 

slmn^al (l>ig) ... 


sanam. 

kanwi deagh (Ut^ 

!!! 

sanain-iiang (ear- 

Staircase 

tie.) 

halak 

1 

.I 

sp^) 

tahia 

Stammer ... 


. I 

neole. 

Stand 

(Fontana) acbici- 


. 

Star (209 A) ... 

enga. 

sbokmaledja ... 

"■ .i 


Starry heaven ... 
Stay ^ 

mifaie. 

katoev 

1 

1 

.i 

1 


Steamer 

tjoDg heleiu. 



Steal 

(F. F. T.) koloch 



Stepmother 

1 • • 

nkinje; pap. 

Stick 

(Gal.) mbantje 

«•. 

mhiii. 

Stink 

55 

h^jei (ear-sticks) 
pa-oegu. 




(deRff, kekonje 


{GaL) taWaal. 
(Gal.) tahja. 


arbjeddejog'-da. 


til 0 o’-b u 1-p e- 
kay. 


kar*-pekay. 

' char to-da. 

E ar-le-kay. 
er-wen-ni-do’- 
kay. 

(O.M. ,Z?.)brij- 
neeka. 

(O.^.jff.)tapka 


" or Hindustani; J as yin ‘yard;' a» and ai are sounded like ‘eye;' aw as in ‘ Ange* (Gonnau); o as at in ‘ fair; 

209 .— Rofn. Lang-sohQHg.* 

\ 


I 2QQA.—R(*9en. ^ f^ok-mallJcja,'' 


§L 


* oj as in 


o 


NICOBAU AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 






























Stir 

Stockings 


Stomacii 


Stomacli-ache 

Stone 
Stool, 210 
Stoop 

Slop 


I T-a B XijircowmT 
J DL4L*CT. 

i 

•»--— 

1 

\ . 

kanhole. 

djanapla. 

weang 

' vide Stomach and 
Ache, 

• mang2e 

i. 

katcBV 


Storm 

Stout 

Str aigbt 

Stranger 

Stray 

Stream 

Strew 

Striped cloth 

String 

Stroke 

Strong 


l«p-ha-d4 
tji urn. 
kalein. 
kaling. 


{Font) camba- 
lamagn. 
fanuA 

koang 


Gesxt Nicobae. 

1 

TimisfiA BT M. 

Pl.AI5.iJTI- 

Car NtcOBiH. 

1 

IXLAHD BACK 

‘ Sbobab-qs.’ 

Astdaman Wosds. 

”• . 

kutubfe. 




. 

viam 

khiak-viang. 

(GaZ.) aitbji ... 
karhA-viang 
{thtch-bellled) 

. 

{O.H.B.) jodo. 
(0. m J?.) tir- 
bootkH (full 
sU). 


inSngse 

. 


telida. 

... 


... 

... ... ... 

210. 

... ... ... 

••• ..j 

... 

. 

e-je-loth*-er-pe- 

kay. 




... ... ».. 

palikay. 
{O.H.B.) bij. 
reekh. 

... 

sakall 

... ... ... 

• • t • • •• 

ainyarda. 

. 

hoatse. 

hiih’bseg’nkast. 



(O.H.B.) maj- 
ra {not st-). 

. 

he&gn ; hwgn. 

nfb&. 



ob’-da. 


sakalu; kalet ... 
haheng sakalu 
{str — tvind), 
karbd-k h u g 1 0 1 
(str^ hearty i. e., 
love.) 

••• . 

. 

arb-go’-ra-da. 
arb-go’-ra-tbo- 
gar-da {vey^y 
str-) ' 


nSUiBKS 


> 
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miST/fy 



Supreme 


Supposed 

Surely 

Surf 

Surplus 

Surprise 

Surround 

Sw^low (213) 

SwaUowBuest 

Sweat 


Sweep 


Sweet 


{U. E, M.) had 
akai. 

gunk 

(211) maoev 

bash fol (north- 
east mo7i8oon)» 

(212) haSng , ... 
al-haki 


jok. 


(213) maalej-nje 
(a svi”). 

hikae (eatable), 

ho-ang. 

eia 

shdang 

! kobajng (m-pota- 
toe), 

tjung (sweet 
wafer), 

taab de%h (sweet 
water). 


kinlueh’si (to sw ) 


ghetto 


khiak. 

sukri. 

hahak 


hiuk , 
aki aki 


iana, ianet. 
rbaatk; rhkalke. 

tenam. 

huk^t; hukiet. 
nlen. 


ma;m.ifit ... 

kuchiki 

muite. 

i 

j tsiang. 

k u p i n g-k a 1 i n 
(sweet potatoes). 
kamang-kalin (^- 
orange). 


(Gal.) hetpati. 


ritaday (new 
word). 


bo'-do-da. 
(O.E.JB.)hodo. 
(O.n.B.) choe- 
U. 

thorma (the 
Supreme Be- 
ing). 


amarda. 




Tbe vowels are Boimd(?d as in German or Hindustani; j as y in ‘yard ei and ai are sounded like ‘ eye; * att as in ‘ Auge ’ (German); « as at in ‘ fair • ’ os 
* Oel' (German); ch soft as o/tin ‘ locb.‘ ’ 

210.— Andaman, deRff., ‘ minjoa.' 


112.— Rosen* 
213.— Rosen. 


* Ifcehn.' 

‘ Enlehnja^ 


O 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 






















VOCABULARY OP DIALECTS SPOKEN IN TUB 




























Tdmples 

• •• 

hodng. 




1 


V 

Jen (218) 


sbanm 

... ... ... 

som 

• • • • • 

U. 


1 



(218) shorn 

••• ... ... 

son. i 





Tenst- 


. 

. 

h^ {marie of the 
Resent tense). 





Teresa 


tat&t ifeople of 








Sc?i(nora and 
Teressa). 







Terror 

»*. 

pohoa. 







Testioula 


mindja. 







That 

-f t • 

annd 

If. . 

ten; tin. 





Theft 


kal5 

... ... ... 

kalot. 





Thee 

... 

intB 

. 

md; mdn; meet, 
m©; msen ; nag. ^ 





Then 


... ... 

... ••• ... 

khd-it ban. 





There (219) 


(219) and. 

... ••• 

... ,,, 

« • t • • « 

. 

ntshada. 


They (220) 

.1. 

(220) annd 

... ... ... 

and. 





Thick 

•.. 

di-joang. 







Tliief 

... 

kalo 

... ... ... 

pdhd-ta-kalot ... 

• • • • • • ; • • 

. 

(0.1Z'.5.)tapkd. 


Thigh 

... 

pnlo 

... . 

rhffit pul6 

... 

... ... 

(0. H. B.) pa- 









chudda. 






Isekimaan. 





Thin 

Thine 

... 

. 

... 

men. 

. 

. 

(O.S.B) majra. 


Think 

«•. 

... ... ... 

... ... 

admoot {reflect). 





Thirst 

Thirteen 


hseldang 

•». ... ... 

hiliang 

(Gal.) hilfflang... 

. 

(O.B[.B.) akair- 
kd. 

apanatjatkay. 




shanin lu6 

... ... 

sam-luaeh. 




Tliirty 


taf ttdl-tafudl 
h(^ang Doang. 







... 

heang nmdjomeh 

... ... ... 

tuktei h©ng. 







rnktei. 









Tbe vowels are sounded as in German or Hindustani ; Jobs/ in* yard}' ai and ai are sounded like ‘ eye; ’ au as in * Auge ’ ('German) ; cb as ai in * fair coos 
in * Oel * (Ctonnany; ch soft as oA in * loch/ ' 


214 .—QalaiheOi Cor T^icohaVi *TcoJivhoke* 
216.— Malay ; Fontat'.a has * chardcha. 

216. —FLindustanu 

217. —i2ua«fi. *Kand^: 


218. Retd. Barhe. *Lam; ’ the natives imtst have been mi sunder standinff him. 

219. — Novara. * Matareo.^ B. H. Man gives the same ! 

22(J.— E. H, Man. * Oomtohm ii means ‘ all 


NICOBAK AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 

















S? J‘ ■ i 

Woiiw, I 

1 

Tns Nawcowby 

PlAIilCT. 

Gbbat Nicobab. 

Tbbbssa by 

M. PiAJSABT. 

This 

heang inein tanein 
tafudl (pf nut^). 



ninnd 

«t. ••• 

and ; hie ; njen. 

Thom 


. 

nhffing ; tsie naen 
(as this). 

... 

... ••• »«. 

nole. 

Thou 


... *1. *«• 

(vide Thee). 

Thousand 

a nindjomd rukfcei 
(of nnU). 
a inein tanein ta- 
fudl umdjomd. 


samong. 

amin4at (tJiou- 
sand feet). 

Thread 

ehelo-e 

efcjel5-e. 

. 

. 

Tliiee ... j lu^ 

Throat ... kol ale. 

... 

loseh. 

Throw (221) ... 

. 

... 

... . 

Thumb 

Thunder 

mundue 

kom-doo-gha; (F» 
E, T) lameean. 

. 

minrda. 

Tide (221A) ... i 

1 tom da 

{F. E. T.) nah 

(/(Mr ^). 

E. T.) tomg- 
drah (high i-) 
(221A). 

1 **' **’ 

! 


Tie 

(F. E. T.) al-toid 

. - 

ilenhe 

nlen. 

Time 

lud shoa, (3 ... . 

i 

a-khongat ; khunh 
je (2 times). 


AlTDAlfiJr WoBDS. 


Kbicabeb. 



iKtAlTD BACH 
* &HOBiBirGB,’ 



mor-ler-da. 


. (221) (o,jb:.b.) 

dhapeeka(^^r- 

awa^). 

... ... . clla-airkay (low 

ella-boo*kay 
(high t-), 
(O.A^.)juru- 

j cbainkdi 

high t~), 
\(0.£[.B.) ulair- 

I kl^(lOiVt-). 

. (O.H.B.) rone- 

! kS. 

. (O.H.B)go-^. 

' lin (the 

I i sent t-). 


VOCABULAUY OP DIALECTS SPOKEN IN TUB 

































o 


The vowels are sounded as in German or Hiudustam; as y iu ‘ yard;* s» and ai sounded like ‘eye;*a« as in ‘Aoge’ ('German); as ai in ‘fair;’ 
‘ Oel' (Germ&u); oh soft as cii in * locb/ ^ 


826, —Note the differmt pronunciation from where the last syllable 

is short ♦ 

226.—JL»«/s Andamasij deRff^.y ^nadelange* 

.—Mansel. * Unigeu*"" 


228. —^choioraf deRff,, * henjOC 

229. —From the Hindustani. 

230. — E, H. Man. ‘ Oomeh had sheJeka. 

231. —^cAofora, dcRff.y *jOol-nodng* 


rs as in 


o 

Cl 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 






















(uni Words. 


ThR NAUCOTniY 
DIAI.BOI. 


GR 1 Bi.S Kigobar. 


Unjust 

TTn^nd 

Unmarried 

Unripe 

Untie 

Untanitbful 

Up 


Up 

Utensil 


Valley 
Value 
Vapour 
Vary 
Vein 
. Very 


Vessel 

Victuals 

View 

Village (232) 


gniB-e 

ej4. 


} ... 


I 


alhoda. 

[ ehas 

Igong (^ide Ship) 
ankndk 

'(232) maitai ... 


TSBlSfiA BY M. 
Plafsakt. 


hat-tolan-atse. 
hat-tulan-ten-p&hd. 


hat-tulan»atse. 


metam. 


vath^t. 
fk&klet. 
haheh6k. 
h^he ; tahse; 


tjong 


, hatndak. 
kaifit. 

1 haheam. 
khiuk-njee. 
matahset. 


Cab Nicobab. 


IinU.SD BACB 
* SHOBiBirGB. * 


{6raZ.) djugar 
{drinking vessel 
of bamboo). 


AKDAUAiT WOBDB. 


orkothicjarbug- 
da. 

... (O.H.B.) abara. 
poo*thoong-ar- 
da. 




kalageada. 
dar’-rine-loek- 
now-larkay {go 
, tip a- tree). 

> o*cnoo-thoon 
{move up). 

{O.IT.JB.) booj 
{cooking ui~). 


arb-go*-ratho*- 
garda (v- 
strong). 


Sl 


Bimabks. 


VOCABULAEY OP DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 









































VIQN4 



ipsy 

Tired (222) 
Tobacco (^3) 


Today 

Toddy 


Toe 


Togetlicr 
Tomorrow (224). 


Ton 

Tongue 

Too 


Toofclipick 

Top 


per&ta {a-t-), 
riujo4. 





(222.) 

ninli6in p& {China 

... 

Hl'kaiot; opt (1) 

... 

henk heroin. 

nmb6m komlam 
{leqf-t). 
linbsang 

1 to-ak 

... 

aap. 

tahong. 

nsen hajng. 


lahei. 

- 

kandla. 

mundu^ (higt^) 

' munshonka i^id 

i 

: munju-ung me 

- taime mendenje 
(Uh t^) 

mendeni3^(5if4 1 — ) 

2M haki 

penta 

huleang. 
haghijtaki; ... 


jaba 

wine - ker-leck- 

Beju lang {the dag 

takni sbseb’t {the 


da. 

alaritkay. 

- after t —) 

1 galetak 

. 

day after to- 
mo'TTow). 
pipa. 



(0. H. B.) lit- 
teeka. 

ar kar-eth-ilda. 

1 

1 . 

; sbok kanap 

. 

karbd-atae {too 
much). 

sanum-kanap. 

kliui. 

mang. 



{0»S.B.) mo- 
tatoel. 


The vowels are sounded as in German or Hindustani j y as y in *yarl ei and at are sounded like ‘ eye ;* a« as in ‘ Auge’ (German) j cs as ai in ^ fair ; 
‘Oel’ (German); ch soft as ch in ‘loch.* 


Andamath dtfRJFlj 

22^'A. — Tuson’s one teard is eoidently ilie same as mine. 
222. —LHUs Andamany defi^.j ‘ benimanffe' 


223. —Schowray deTiJf^., * pal 

224. — Rosen. ‘ Ilagh i.’ 



(£ as in 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 103 

























1 

I Thb NjLMcowax 

I X>IAXICT. 


G«Bi.T NicODXB. 


Torch 

Tortoise 

Tortoise-shell (226) 
(226). 


pa]« 

ok-t®-e-ka 


(225) ok kAp, op- 
kap. 


i-te-heng 

watow 


Total 

Touch 

Towards 

Town 

Transgress 

Travel 


(^. S. M.) shin 
nama. 

mattai 


r 


(227) o-gni’-ha... 


Tree (227) 



kametjol {a tr- 
fvUk white leatws), 
jong-o-jav (cocoa^ 
nut tr-’). 

komtjiog (ebon^f). 


Tmumbsa bt M. 

PtAJBXinS, 


hnkdt-huki^t. 
ten; tin. 
khiuk. 
tan-hiaai. 

fhuhaen (shoot of 
tree), 
khiA 


Trepang (JSblothu- 
ria). 

Triangle 

Trigger 

Trowsers (228) ... 

Trough 

Truly 

Truth 

Tumbler 

Turban 


(Rosen) toit. 


panot hmd«l. 

kanha. 

holahoal. 


la hetwa 
wflBterse. 
leinshi 


Tureen 

Turn 


peting. 


luffihman. 

rhdatk, rh&alke. 

npha-kinmade. 

kerebusse. 
tanA^n khni. 


Ci.S XlCOBAB. 


IjTLAirD race 
* «HOB2EirGS.’ 


ath^ak 

moj-auk 


1 Anbisiak Words. 


Rsuarks. 




(O.H.B.) taoo. 
= (226). 


(O.JS.B.) naukH. 
arrineda. 

tang. ^ 

darrin e leek- 
now-lar'-kay 
gou;pair~‘). 


ar-thad*-e-kay. 


i-ji-gair-bul- 

kay. 


VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN TIIE 
































Wages 

Waistcoat 

Wait 


Wake 

Walk (233A) 

Want 

War 

War-bat 

Warm 


Warmth 

Warrior 


Wash 


, ho-ov 
(233) (N&v,) yoha- 
tayha. 


< hajuaba. 
kfinjut-tit-koala 
pfienterdjen 
fcatcev. 


Font, hanscioun- 
ga (233A.) 
(iZJS.T.) on-sbon- 
gha. 

:jo;jetdt 

jetot- 

pomon 

kam-mi-li 

k6ojen; teien ... 
okpakteak; tan- 
jaba. 

(k H, M,) boo-’ 
ekka. 

jokoliflt {wa^h the 
; body). 

: etjit {'Id — cloth), 
i tjancit dai 
I {to—hands). 


. 

boatae. 

sabuat. 



a- 

. 

kapap. ‘ 

. 

. 

tantok milla- 
kay. 

: : : 

kusang'n. 

. 

. 

ai'-bul-kay, 

le*-ar-kay. 

. 

mifa-se. 



- 

. 

. 

. 

o-a-o 

tar-tup-pu-kd. 

.1 

pamoiii. 
Ihersbusse-Un 
pamoih.) 
ben; tanhje. 
bukb&abe. 




1 

ambo-in. 




1 

adthik (tc— linen) 

tobiaan-atd ({teaah, 
tohia3ki-te Xhaihe) 

(Gal.) tsiekite- 
setbj. 

. 

(O.jQr.5.) ebat- 
ka (bathe). 




‘J-d- « and a, arc ^.aaded like ‘cje- «» a, in .Ange> (Gonnnn); . as «Mu -fair' « = 
I 22^ A.—Both are evidently the same word (VI78 and 1874). 


‘OeJ' (German) j ch soft as ch in ‘locb.* 

232—/?<Men. * Matta-i.' 

— JS- H. Man has the eamo with tranepoeition, vis; * yoiahe^ha.* 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES- 

















Water-bottle 
Waterholdy 
Water-jug 

Water-shells 
{polished coooa- 
nutaheJ-lt^) 
Water-sticks (io 
carrv the Mcater 
shells.) 

Wave 

Wax 

Way 

We 

Weak 

Weapon 

Weed 

Weep 

Weigh 

Well 

West (235) 

Wetnxirse 

Whale 


Tkb Nj.3rcew«T 

SlAbKCT. 


Gseaj Nicobjlb. 


kal5hatie. j 

hoang jang nang i ... 

de&gh .. 

I faud5gh(jMree/ff-)j ... 
! de5gh kammeliB 
(sM W-) 

jangmat 


tejak. 

hisfadje. 

ido dedgh 


jok 

manjak 

tads 

{E. S. MOhad- 
koang 

{vide Gun, Bow, 
Speai-). j 


(^. -ET. j3f.) kunlah j, 
katjoat {a w-) 
(236) shohong 


::: ::: 


Tbbbssx by M. 
PLXiSiJIT. 

Cjlb Nxoobab. 

INLAKB BACl 
* Shobjbbgs.’ 

Aitba-icak WoBDa. 

Rbvabxb. 

nehang-nang ... 

(G^ff/.)enhangnang. 




dheakh 

mak 

dai (fresh t/?-) 

(234) inarda. 


. 

... 

le-it {salt w~) 

inada. 


! . 

reaksnan. 

{Gal.) shankal. 

(0. S. B.) ena. 


hahek 



par*-thar-rar-da. 

ar’-ja-peej’-da. 

1 


maniak 

ha4i; hufaat. 
khiuh’t. 



1 

Y* . 

kirhi. 
nebaurle. 
kamdpe-hehfiahe 
{sea W-) 
bahiiieie 

lopah {good). 

lakapah. 

kapah. 

nk dnh je-inanam. 

' karah. 

{Sam.) poing. 


arb-mar*-li-da. 

• 




VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 



































I 



What (23 dA) i 

When 
Where 


Which 

Whisker 

Whistle 

White 

Whither 

Who 
Whole 
Whore 
Why (236A) 

Wick 


. 

••• 

knn, ki, k6 {Acc. 
kun, ka 

. 

. '•••I 

1 mieh-e-bar-da 
(wA- is it). 

(JP. -E*. T.) kin-kee- 
eu P 




1 

' mitji-bada ti- 
tankay {wh—are 
you saying). 

• 

kahs 

1 


... 


. 1 

! 

(b.H.H.) meche 
bnddk {wh — are 
\ you saying). 


iana;ianet; 

Ichaaet. 1 

khumt; kujet. 

1 . 


wain-ga-li. 

joa 

anhoin. 

tjian^ong; hinfaop. 

. 

khiuk 

{vide What.) 



tanchor’-da. 

(0. JS. B.) tin- 
rinee (/oA* do 
yoit live). 

1 t^jen 

. 

loDghaAt (wh‘ 
cloth). 

Gal. disso 

1 

tala-og-da. 

1 ® 

mo-ho-ja {wh^of 
an egg.) 

!. 

. 

. 

{O.E.B.) too- 
lea (wA- hair). 

omtohm. 

heiij-enkana. 


{vide What). 



tintja. 

{F. E. T.) kyou- 
ja P (235A). 

1 

kan-hik; kun tsie. 

kaodme. 



mieh’-e-barda. 




or Hindustani; j in ‘yard ;* ei and at are sounded like ‘eye ;* ott as in ‘ Auge^ ^German) ; a as aim ^ fair ; ce as in 


The vowels are sounded as in German 
Oel’ (German); cA »oft as cA in ‘ loch.’ 

234 .—Little AndamaVt dtEJfl, * in-o-ia* The feto words I have got of this 
language I leumt from a hoy who was some months ago made a 
prisoner. He teas put in my charge, hut while he was with me he 
pined away. He was always sitting in the verandah lookijig down 
from ‘ Mount Harriett which overlooks several islands* He fixed 
sn some low uUmds on the West coast as his country and wanted 


always to go there, I never understood the passage (Judges vii. 5) 
‘ Every one that lappeth of the water with his tohgue, as a dog 
lappeth\ till I saw him drink. He did that. He died after a 
short stay at Tort Blair. 

235.— Rosen. ‘ 

236.4 .—Tht mark of interrogation is Mr. Tuson's oum* 
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VOCABULARY OF DIALECTS SrOKEN IN TUB 





























d 
h 

^ 'atb {of hast) 
rctclied 
Wrestle 
Wrist 
Write (238) 


Y. 

Yams (239) (240) 

Yawn 

Year (241) 

Yellow (242) ... 

Yes 

Yesterday 

Yet 

Yolk 

You 

Young 

Your (243) 


1 wa-an ; wah 


meuam. 

datjaajelab. 

fhot. 

... ... ... 

J 1 

{O.M. II.) jag. 

lagd koAl. 


. 

. 

. 

arth-lai’-kay. 

(238) an^t te lebr^ 


batel 



(0. H. B.) atic- 
Va.(mean8 oru 
ginally ‘ to 
tattoo). 

(239) kobeng ... 

tig-nap 

hinap. 

(241) sora-en-ju... 

(242) gno ; gnos. 

. 

kuping 

tabula. 

Mb. 

saht. 

saminius, sabt. 

(6ra/.) t*owla ... 

1 

(240.) 

i8hia;jo 
: manju($. 

labarbme. 
j laharbman. 

i 

bab ; hdaht ,,, 

abbi. 



omo P 1 

1 mm-e 


ma, men ; meut... 

# « » * t • 

... 

ungola. 

f towffiledo 
' ilu {wnmarriedi), 
j (243) te-nimh ... 

t 

i 

1 . 

1 

mce ; msen ; nieg . 

men. 

teang-rase. 

gni-e. 


angola. 




The vowels are sounded as in German or Hindustani; /as y in ‘yard;’ ei and ai ore sounded like * eye’; au as in ‘ Auge ’ (German) ; «r as ai in ‘fair ; co as in 
* Oel’ (German) ; ch soft as ch in ‘loch.’ 

23d A — Oalathea^ * Hikanna*^ 240.— Little Andcmartf de Rff. ‘ meloiani.^ I allowed the Little Andamnn pru 

236 B, — Shobwnfft de Rff, * Oju bashdif Choi/) was omitted under Boy. sonar some sweet potatoes and he at onoe and distinctly called it 

237. — B. H. Man^*winnair shialeh;' doubifnl. * Nacobar tamatif 1 expect they have visited 0ar Nicobar from 

238. — Fontana- * Aihebet/* S. H. Man^ has only the two first ayllableSj vie., Little Andaman, 

‘ at ait* 241. —Their year ia a monsoon and they have two to our year, 

289,— Bowen, * KupingJ. 242.—Novara. ^ Laaomy*so also E, IS. Man. 

243. —ii. II, Man, ‘ TchXangckier* 


NICOBAR AND ANDAMAN ISLES. 


















































NUMERALS. 




The Nicobarese have a system of counting; different from ours. They count by twenties and four hundreds. Up to 
twenty they count by pairs, 4 pairs 1 = 9; but also as we do up to ten, and then ten one, ten two and so on up to 
twenty. In counting- by pairs they add a word at the uneven numbers between the word ^b^ang^ (i, ^e. ^onb^ ) and the 
word that gives the thing they are talking of. jBelow 1 have given some insuanccs, and the word in Italics is the word I 
am talking of, and which is different for different thmgs. ' ^ ' 


Heang tafuel h&mg Ad gni (one. pair one piece house=3 houses). 
A tafuel h&ng noang ghoat (5 cocoanuts). 

Lue tafuel h6ang joang paju (7 men). 

Fuan tafuel heang tak para (9 Spanish dollars). 

Tanein tafuel h^uig dajtde dud (11 canoes). 


Of nuts they use the word ^inein^ for ‘ twenty,-* ^ umdjomd ^ ^ for four hundred.^ Of other things they use ^ umdjomd ^ 
for Hwenty ^ and put ^heang inein umdjomd^ to mean ^four hundred^ (1 by 20 by 20). ^TafueU means one pair but also 
six. *rhe numerals are as below :— 


BlfOLXSn NuVBBALe, 

1 Nawoowby dialvct. 

1 _ 

TBBB88A BY M. PlaISAWT. 

f 

Cab Nicobab. 

Ihlaitd BACB 
' SHOBiEir&B.' 

Rbmabks. 

One 

i 

1 h4ang 

1 

! 

^=la imiang (First) 
l=iang. 

... 

king. 


Two ... 

: a 

i hdoQC tahiel. 

oh, jeh 

.. • • 

a. 


Three 

Iu4 

1 heang tafuel h^ng. 

• loteh 

... 

luge. 


Four 

1 fuan 

1 a-taiuel. 

f oue, fen 

... 

fu et. 


Five 

; lauein 

i a tafuel h4ang 

tani 

(Qal.) ta-nein 

j tein. 



VOCABULARY OP DIALECTS SPOKEN IN THE 




















worn i' 



Nine 

Tdn 

Eleven ... 
Twelve ... 


Thirteen,.. 
Fourteen 
Piileen ... 
Twenty ... 
^irty ... 
Fourty ... 
Fifty ... 
Eight}' ... 
Ninety ... 
One Hundred 
Two Hundred 
One Thousand 


tafoel 
iud tnfuel. 
ishat 

lud trfuel hdang. 
nfuan 

fuan tafuel. 

h^ang hata 

fuan tafuel hdang. 

shaum; shorn 

tanein tafuel. 

shaum h^ang 

tanein tafuel h^ang. 

shaum a ... ... 

tafuel tafuel. 

shaum.Iu4 

taiuel tafuel h^ang. 

shaum fuan ... ... 

ishat tafuel. 

shaum tanein 

ishat tafuel hdaug. 

heaug inein ... 

heang umdjom4. 

heang inein tanein tafuel {of mtis)., 
heang umdjom^ ruktei. 
a inein (ofniU^) 
a umdjomd. 

a inein tanein tafuel {ofnuU) 
a umdjomd ruktei. 
fuan inein (q/'Tittfs) ... 
fnan umdjom4. 

fiian inein tanein tafuel {of nuts) .. 
fuan umdjom4 rukteL 
tanein inein {of nuts) ... 
tanein umdjomd. 
shaum inein {of nuts), 
shaum umdjomd. 
a umdjomd ruktei {qfnuis) 
a inein ruktei umc^om^. 


nfoon 

som, son 

i 

iang-t 6 n iaeang. 

iang-tdn-haha, 

iang-t 6 n-lu 80 . 

iang-t 6 n-foue. 

iang-t 6 n-tani. 

hitianan-tdn. 

tuktei-haang. 

fae-t 6 n. 

tani-tfin. 


iang nang. 


samong. 


{Gal) hievret 


I 

... 1 l(Bv-ve. 
oin. 

1 taw-we. 


i ((xa?.) kinteraa ... 


nog-in. 

te. 
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ANDAMANESK AND NICOBAIIDSE VOCABBDAIIY. 


TIME 


§L 


The Nancowry people reckon by years {sG?fi~e?i-ju) , each year consistinj^ 
^of one monsoon, so that two of ^heir years make one of ours. The year is 
divided into moons Khaha) subdivided by quarters of the moon. They very 
carefully follow the changes of the moon, mainly because they are areat fisher- 
men and are often out the greater part of the night fishing by torchlight, 
taking advantage of the low tides. They also watch the monsoons very keenly, 
as during the long rainy-season [shoJiong) all business stops. In the dry- 
season the trading vessels arrive, and at this time of the year the Nicobareso 
cross in their light canoes from one island to another. Beyond the present and 
nearest future time they take no heed. They do not know their age and can 
only refer to some event, such as 'Dr. Rosen^s time,' to indicate any period ot 
years ao-o. With regard to the divisions of the day they are very exact, but 
these dmsions vary slightly, nevertheless, as they have neither clock nor 
sundial. I have not fixed the corresponding time after European reckoning, 
because I am not quite certain on the point, as the only clock which was in 
the Settlement is here no longer. 


DAY (HENG OR HiENG.) 

ol haki ( sunrise). 

koLin dodha {forenoon). 

kohin doiiha [later). 

ehala kam (later), 

kaniheng (noon). 

ghadio behdng (afternoon). 

tj’m foatje tjong (later). 

tjin foatje ka (later), 

heng imat mito-e (later). 

heng imat kd (later). 

engshe simp heng (just before sunset). 


NIGHT (HATAM.) 


fihnp Leng (sunset). 
ladiejd (dusk). 

pujuc ( 7 jP* ni, ?) 

engshe beam auk ii6k (Sf.m,?) 
beam ank n6k ka (9 p. m. P) 
beam auk n^»k kdjau (10 m. ?) 
engshe joang batam (11 p. in. P) 
j^ng batam ( midnight). 
babobaka kdjau ka (3 a. m. P) 
puju (b a. m. P) 
tjangiol [before sun appears). 


' Yesterday ’ is manjde, ‘today' Unheng, ‘ tojnorrow' kaki, ‘ the day after 
tomorrow > tiejiUng, while seju means ‘later,' ‘afterwards/_ means 


tomorrow ’ Hejutang, wimo seju means latci, 

‘ sun' and ‘ day;' they count by suns, hence the expression. The great din- 
sions of human life are ‘child jbachelor' . marmgeahl^^^^ 

paju, ‘ the man who has a son; ’ pomoescha, ‘ old man j ^ ommk, chief, is al»o 
Led of old men to designate them as such j bagro kot, with a little railkiy 
in it, points to tlie grey hair of the old man. 

A full-f^-own Nancowry man stands between .5 feet 6 inches to 5 fee 
9 inches, the" Andamanese between 4 feet 9 inches and 5 feet 1 men. 


jg jB_\ny correctionH. afl.UtionR or notes thaA boiw on Uic iHlands oi ^ 

will bVtlLkfully rceeived and wUl in any future edition be duly acUu-.K.^Jod, 


I 


0. H. o. L*.—So. 08 1 £. 75.' 300. 














